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PREFACE 


THE various books upon the subject of speaking are pre- 
pared from different points of view and throw emphasis up- 
on different features of preparation and practice. This book, 
like others, has been formed out of experience in teaching— 
an experience that has dealt with college classes, law and 
divinity students, with older men and women in summer 
schools and extension courses. 

In the years of this experience the conviction has grown 
stronger that the thorough groundwork of intellectual train- 
ing needs more emphasis than is usually given to it in teach- 
ing on this subject. This means both general culture and 
special rhetorical or literary skill. Along with this should 
go a good deal of what some may regard as old-fashioned 
vocal training—old-fashioned because good and enduring— 
to be begun early and continued indefinitely. Adaptability 
and free individuality lead toward matured effectiveness, 
brought to a head by actual experience under varying con- 
ditions. It is hoped that the plan of work here laid out may 
help in a good degree toward the desired end. 

Since the study implies actual doing, a book or a teacher 
cannot carry a student far in this subject without providing 
every possible means of showing how. A useful book must 
have many examples. It is the purpose here that the many 
passages from excellent speeches will serve as specimens for 
analytical study, as copy for the student to emulate by as- 
signed exercises in writing and speaking, as a stimulus to- 
ward his continuous reading of many other examples of ex- 
cellent discourse. In the process of unconscious, or sub- 
conscious, absorption—one of the best ways of learning— 
he will find himself improving without knowing, perhaps, 
exactly how, but with much satisfaction in the result. 

Always in the making of a book of this kind, there is a 
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large indebtedness to publishers and authors for the use of 
printed material. Special acknowledgment should be made 
to Mr. John Nolen, landscape architect of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, to Mr. Bruce Barton, head of an advertising 
house in New York City, and to Honorable A. Piatt An- 
drew, congressman, for excellent addresses in their kind. 
Several selections are used from the speeches of Wendell 
Phillips. The cordial sanction of the publishers, Lothrop, 
Lee and Shepard, of Boston, is much appreciated. One not- 
able collection of speeches of various kinds is the large sub- 
scription publication under the title of Modern Eloquence. 
This storehouse of good oratorical literature may well have 
a place in a student’s library. Some three or four volumes 
form an unusual body of after-dinner speeches and anec- 
dotes—examples of which are not readily obtained. Some 
speeches in this book were drawn from the older edition of 
this work. The improved new edition is put forth by H. 
F. de Bower, 1 Park Avenue, New York. The general read- 
er, as well as the student of speaking, must find pleasure 
and profit in this classified collection of addresses. 

Other books for related study or reading can readily be 
found in publishers’ lists. This wider reading will strength- 
en the student’s capabilities and furnish a livelier inspiration 
for the serviceable practice of speech discussion. 


I. L. WINTER 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


February, 1928 
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INTRODUCTION 


PROBABLY never before has there been so general a prac- 
tice of speaking in the discussion of business and public 
affairs as there is today. The demand for personal presen- 
tation of ideas and facts is frequent and extensive. Present- 
day organization, in industries and in social and political 
work, necessitates reports regarding conditions and accom- 
plishments and proposals of plans for new undertakings. 
Subordinates must present matters to their superiors; offi- 
cers must report to committees; members of committees 
criticize and propose amended plans. The oral form of pre- 
sentation, with face-to-face conditions, allows immediate 
question, new forms of emphasis, revised statements. Often 
it is the one form used; in other cases it may be an explan- 
atory expansion of the written form. 

Most of this discussion, since it is of a purely business 
character, occurs before relatively small groups of hearers. 
This we may call Business Discussion. The demand for this 
form of communication is almost universal. The importance 
of a clear, concise, impressive, and pleasing discourse is 
readily recognized as applied to all professional workers— 
the lawyer, the physician, the teacher, the director and as- 
sistant in business and social organizations; it is also equally 
needful to the engineer, the builder, the city planner, the 
store manager, the salesman and saleswoman. The value of 
wisely directed training in clear and graceful oral discussion 
must obviously be very great as a preparation for taking 
part in business as well as in social relations. 

Instructors in public speaking are nowadays very fre- 
quently consulted by business and professional men and 
women regarding the many demands or opportunities for 
speaking before larger groups of people, on more public 
occasions. This form of discussion we may properly call 
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Public Speaking. A portion of this book will deal separately 
with this larger form of discourse. The purpose will be to 
assist the student in gaining that proficiency and ease which 
gives confidence and good effect in addressing audiences 
from the platform. It is well known that professional men— 
lawyers, ministers, teachers, doctors, and those in other call- 
ings—are frequently called upon to speak at meetings that 
deal with community welfare—meetings of a political na- 
ture, those concerned with neighborhood building, with city 
planning, or with the creation of welfare organizations, such 
as chambers of commerce or societies for social improve- 
ment. Often people say to the instructor consulted that they 
have found themselves disposed to take part in such public 
meetings but have always refrained because of lack of con- 
fidence in themselves. Training which shows the correct 
way to be followed is the surest means of gaining this con- 
fidence. 

A frequent occasion for the use of public speaking occurs 
in the case of election to office in some organization. A 
newly elected officer must make a speech; the retiring officer 
will be called upon.: Some speaker must be introduced. A 
eulogy in recognition of service is often in place. In most 
cases, these shorter addresses are expected from men who, 
as it happens, have had no previous platform experience. 
It is wise to acquire some good schooling in anticipation of 
such a demand. 

One useful and popular kind of address is called after- 
dinner speaking. Of course, many kinds of subject are dis- 
cussed on dining occasions, but the characteristic after-din- 
ner speech is one that is mainly of a social nature. It is 
designed to make the hour pleasurable, to promote good 
fellowship, often to create merriment. For this purpose the 
cultivation of humor is important. The faculty of humor, 
like most other talents, is largely a gift, but like most other 
gifts, it is susceptible of cultivation in a very large degree. 
It should be no more neglected than other qualities of effec- 
tiveness in oral or written discourse. It is the purpose here 
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to provide in some measure for the cultivation of this faculty. 

Perhaps it should be noted that, aside from any specific 
purpose for which speaking may be cultivated, there are 
general cultural benefits that come from the pursuit of this 
subject, as from other disciplinary studies. There is an ex- 
ercise of the will in the overcoming of difficulties; there is a 
training of the artistic faculties—the sense of proportion, 
the feeling for climax, an appreciation of the power of re- 
pose, a response to the effects of harmony, melody, grace. 
In general, one gains from practice in this art of speaking 
an increased esthetic appreciation as applied to all forms 
of art. There is in it the satisfaction that comes from an 
accomplishment, a better enjoyment in one’s everyday living. 

Gradually, educators are coming to realize that careful, 
competent instruction in speech expression is of real educa- 
tional value in several ways and that few kinds of work 
more clearly demand the direction of a thoroughly trained 
teacher. And so we find that in almost all colleges and 
schools regular courses of instruction in speaking are in- 
cluded in the curriculum of studies; competent instructors 
are employed, and credit is given for these courses toward 
academic degrees. For those who have not had the advan- 
tage of earlier training in school or college, clubs are formed 
for the special pursuit of this study. Professional and busi- 
ness men attend the many summer schools here and there 
in the country for improvement in this one subject, and 
numerous are the expressions of satisfaction regarding the 
profit thus gained. 

In undertaking this kind of study, we should have, of 
course, a method of procedure. In a training for discourse 
of any kind, the first consideration must obviously be given 
to the fundamentals. Discussion implies a subject and a 
purpose. A subject presupposes information and reflection; 
a purpose always involves sincerity and earnestness; often 
it springs from a conviction. There is little interest in listen- 
ing to commonplace thought. Not much response will come 
from an audience unless the speaking is instinct with a cer- 
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tain vitality or spark of life aroused by a zealous purpose. 
One’s effort, therefore, should first of all be directed towards 
a general culture and given to special disciplinary thinking 
on subjects of interest to him and his community. 

Implied, of course, in general culture is a particularly 
thorough study of thought expression. When a subject has 
been chosen, when a body of thought and fact has been col- 
lected, the next step is to determine upon the arrangement 
of so much of this fact and thought as can be mustered to 
the purpose; and in this arrangement there should be a 
consideration of the audience, the occasion, and the place 
in which the speech is to be delivered. This is commonly 
called the adaptation of the speech. When this rough draft 
of a speech has been made, we must have in mind the act 
of presentation. Here comes the employment of suitable and 
effective language expression. There should therefore be a 
special study and practice, under keen criticism, in the use 
of the English language. 

Since the speech is to be presented in oral form, a thor- 
ough training in the fundamental principles of voice use is 
of the utmost value. Most people are not aware of the real 
reason, in many instances at least, of the influence of certain 
speakers; they do not realize that, more often than other- 
wise, the gaining of attention, the producing of an impres- 
sion, the insuring of ease and pleasure to the listener, come 
very largely from mere manner in speaking; and manner 
in speaking depends mostly upon the character of the voice. 
The idea of simply presenting facts in the most earnest man- 
ner, of simply doing one’s utmost in the way of intensity, 
of speaking simply on the basis of strong conviction, may 
be very misleading to the novice in vocal expression. Weak- 
ness in voice is impotence in speaking; harshness and strain 
are repelling; thick, muddled, ill-regulated utterance is ir- 
ritating and tiring. An audience becomes restive under the 
inexcusable fault of poor delivery. Much intelligent labor 
to gain attractiveness in manner of speaking is emphatically 
worth while. A great lawyer has said that, in proportion to 
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what is put into it, nothing brings one so great and so im- 
mediate a return as the cultivation of good public speaking. 
It may be said that, in proportion to the effort one must 
give to it, nothing in one’s training in public speaking brings 
so great and immediate returns as effective cultivation of 
voice. The magic of voice, whether in the more striking or 
the more subtle ways, doubly increases the effect of all other 
good qualities in speaking. 

Training in voice and speech technique may well be pur- 
sued as a special preliminary subject, preceding the more ad- 
vanced work dealing with the original speech. Vocal train- 
ing, however, had better be continued indefinitely—along 
with more advanced speaking work. 

Satisfactory titles for books dealing with the various 
forms of speech training are very difficult to find. ‘Public 
Speaking” is suitable only for the larger style of platform 
address. The word “speech,” though a convenient term, 
seems to suggest merely the vocal part of speech making, 
the mechanics or vocal technique of speaking. The idea of 
effectiveness is of course implied in any plan or course of 
training. “Effective” in a title is therefore superfluous, 
though it may be justifiable for emphasis. The title here 
chosen is open to criticism if the term “persuasive” is taken 
in its specific or technical sense, meaning an emotional ap- 
peal in argumentation. Perhaps, however, it may not, in its 
very broadest sense, be regarded as unfitting—most of the 
speaking we do from day to day, or on special occasions, is 
for the purpose either of affecting opinion or judgment or 
of winning favor in some way and degree. Only at times do 
we speak aggressively or contentiously, but if we have 
learned to be persuasive, in the broad sense of the word, 
we may be more sure to have grace, kindliness, winning- 
ness, as elements in our habit of speech. The title ““Persua- 
sive Speaking,” then, is chosen because the book aims, on 
the one hand, to serve in that principal purpose of business 
or practical discussion, the purpose to convince, and because 
it aims also, on the other hand, to suggest that perhaps most 
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of our speaking, either with or without a compelling force, 
should have at its best a winning effect, the gaining of 
favorable consideration, the securing of pleasurable atten- 
tion. A recent public debate provided a striking example of 
the effect of two contrasting styles of speaking. One speaker, 
on the generally unpopular side, won his audience by his 
personal amiability and charm; the other rather repelled 
by his severity and heavy contentiousness. The former did 
little more than give a clear exposition; the latter put up an 
aggressive fight. Special earnestness, aggressiveness, or fight, 
are at times necessary and effective, but mixed in somehow 
there should be grace, fellowship, a spirit of persuasive per- 
sonal relationship. We may well aim to be persuasive. 

The manner in which the book is to be used will be indi- 
cated in the succeeding chapters. It is thought best to intro- 
duce a great many examples from the best speakers and 
writers. Abstract discussion on the art of speaking, without 
immediate application, leaves a student about where it finds 
him. Seeing the thing done and doing the thing are the 
processes which count in any art. Good examples should 
be read, reread, memorized, recited, till they are uncon- 
sciously absorbed, the principles possessed. Practice should 
be indefinitely continuous, at easy intervals, in private, in 
public, with a teacher, without a teacher. We must greatly 
give in order greatly to receive. We must be continuously 
alive in order to grow. 
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PART I 


RHETORICAL FEATURES OF DISCOURSE 


FORMS OF DISCOURSE 


THE forms of composition usually treated in books of 
rhetoric are narration, description, exposition, and argu- 
ment. Narration is not largely employed in public speak- 
ing. When it is used, it occurs for the most part in story 
telling, for purposes of humor or illustration. Exposition 
and description are very often intermingled. Macaulay’s 
History of England is frequently used by classes in rhetoric 
for study in exposition, but in large part it might be classed 
as description. Each form is concerned with objects, 
actions, or operations, but exposition is usually designed to 
set forth essential or fundamental features, elements, or 
qualities, or to give an understanding of construction, pur- 
pose, or principles of operation. Description is more con- 
cerned with appearance. Its aim is to present objects or 
actions to the eye, or to draw or picture through the imagi- 
nation. Exposition will, for example, set forth to us the 
mechanical parts and the principles of operation of an air- 
plane; description will tell us how the aircraft looks to us 
at rest or in action, so that we may see it in the mind’s eye. 

Argumentation takes a large place in public speaking 
and discussion. We may have the pure or more formal 
argument, or we may have merely points of argument for 
the purpose of expressing opinion, or we may have what 
is sometimes called expository argumentation. In formal 
argument there are rather strictly prescribed rules. This 
branch of our subject, therefore, may well be studied in 
special books designed for the purpose. In the expression 
of an opinion, we expect that our statement will of itself 
carry more or less weight, but we may add certain salient 
reasons, reenforced by facts, to support the statement. 
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This would be a looser, freer, and less decisive arguing. 
Though exposition means merely exposing, setting forth, or 
displaying, and may not explicitly concern itself with criti- 
cism or argument, yet a merely explanatory statement of 
the nature or working of an object or idea may by its own 
weight cause favorable or unfavorable consideration. Ex- 
position may therefore have a place in argument or opinion 
either because of its necessity as a background, or because 
of its own convincing effect. Thus we may justify the 
term “persuasive exposition.” 

In the first of the following selections we have an example 
of pure exposition, but in the other succeeding examples, 
there is the evident purpose to have the reader agree with 
the writer. So we have in the exposition an element of per- 
suasion. In the speaking there would be a convincing tone, 
a moderately persuasive earnestness. 


(1) 

The wolf is the archetype of the raven, a beast of waste and 
desolation. It is still found scattered thinly throughout all the 
wilder portions of the United States, but has everywhere retreated 
from the advance of civilization. 

Wolves show an infinite variety in color, size, physical forma- 
tion, and temper. Almost all the varieties intergrade with one 
another, however, so that it is very difficult to draw a hard and 
fast line between any two of them. Nevertheless, west of the 
Mississippi there are found two distinct types. One is the wolf 
proper, or big wolf, specifically akin to the wolves of the eastern 
states. The other is the little coyote, or prairie wolf. The coyote 
and the big wolf are found together in almost all the wilder dis- 
tricts from the Rio Grande up to the valleys of the Upper Missouri 
and the Upper Columbia. Throughout this region there is always 
a sharp line of demarcation, especially in size, between the coyotes 
and the big wolves of any given district; but in certain districts 
the big wolves are very much larger than their brethren in other 
districts. In the Upper Columbia country, for instance, they are 
very large; along the Rio Grande they are small. Dr. Hart Mer- 
riam informs me that, according to his experience, the coyote is 
largest in Southern California. In many respects the coyote dif- 
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fers altogether in habits from his big relative. For one thing it 
is far more tolerant of man. In some localities coyotes are more 
numerous around settlements, and even in the close vicinity of 
large towns, than they are in the frowning and desolate fastnesses 
haunted by their grim elder brother—THrEopore RoosEvett? 


(2) 

A speaker should have self-control. Behind his most impas- 
sioned speech he must have reserve force. He must have such 
command of self that his hearers will believe his convictions to 
be the result of calm, vigorous thinking, and his strongest emo- 
tions to be under the control of his intellect. The debater, espe- 
cially, should remember that a speaker who loses his temper loses 
his audience. 

Self-control is further persuasive through enabling a speaker to 
master difficult situations. He can rarely foretell all the conditions 
under which he may be obliged to speak, or all the annoying hap- 
penings of the hour. Under the most trying circumstances, he 
must command his audience. His quickness and tact must seize 
upon the event which threatens to break up the meeting, and turn 
a defeat into victory. His calmness must quiet a panic. His 
firmness must unnerve a mob. To be master of any situation, a 
man must first be master of himself,—Wrti1am T, Foster® 


(3) 


All works of art must produce pleasure. Even the sternest and 
most repulsive subjects must be touched by art into a pensive 
beauty, or they fail to reach the height of great works. Goethe 
has shown this in the Laocoon, and every man feels it in constant 
experience. One of the grand themes of modern painting is the 
great tragedy of history, the Crucifixion. Materially it is repul- 
sive, as the spectacle of a man in excruciating bodily torture; 
spiritually it is overwhelming, as the symbolized suffering of God 
for sin. If, now, the pictures which treat this subject are indeed 
only imitations of the scene, so that the spectator listened for 
the groans of agony and looked to see the blood drop from the 
brow crowned with thorns, how hideous and insupportable the 
sight would be! The mind is conscious as it contemplates the 


1 Hunting the Grizzly, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
2 Argumentation and Debate, Houghton, Mifflin Company, Boston. 
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picture that it is a representation, and not a fact. The mere force 
of actuality is, therefore, destroyed, and thought busies itself with 
the moral significance of the scene. In the same way, in the trag- 
edy of “Othello,” conscious that there is not the actual physical 
suffering which there seems to be, the mind contemplates the real 
meaning which underlies that appearance, and cures jealousy and 
the unmanly passions. 


In exposition we proceed, as a rule, from the general to 
the particular, from the consideration of an object or 
theory as a whole to the setting forth of the smallest detail. 
A simple example of the method is found in the usual form 
of the book review. ‘The subject, the scope, the large 
divisions of the book, are first given, then more detailed 
subject matter, then a consideration of the style of composi- 
tion, and finally the make-up of the book, its binding and 
print. Critical opinion may or may not be interwoven or 
given a separate section. 

In narration, as exemplified in the anecdote or the illustra- 
tion, all the parts must, of course, be very brief. The point, 
brought out at the very close, usually depends for its effect 
upon a necessary way of opening and proceeding. A pre- 
vailing sentiment or mental attitude of a logging camp, for 
example, might point the way to a joke played upon a new- 
comer. Mark Twain, in his “Celebrated Jumping Frog,” 
tells first, by way of introduction, of the amusing character- 
istics of Jim Smiley, the central figure. This prepares the 
way; out of this grows the story. Often a situation or a 
surrounding condition is accountable for an event. In the 
story of “Jim Wolf,” by Mark Twain, the sleeping room of 
three boys looks out onto the roof of an ell. We have two 
boys as jokers, one as victim, a picture of the latter on the 
roof, the girls’ candy party under the eaves, then the catas- 
trophe. Always there must be a preparation for the issue, 
or the immediate effect, of the point to be made. Opening, 
development, and finish must be in concise, suggestive lan- 


guage, with as little of detail as possible, so as to make sure 
of brevity. 
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The following anecdote is a good example of opening, of 
leading up, and of quick pointing at the end. Note its 
brevity, and the moments of suspense produced by the “says 
I,” just before the final point. 


I read some time ago of two Irishmen passing one another on 
the road. One of them was on the way to the fair and the other 
going home fromit. They had a conversation somewhat like this: 
The first Irishman was giving his experience to a friend. He said: 
“He says to me, says he, ‘Where do you live?’ says he. ‘At Kilna- 
gross,’ says I. ‘Were you at the fair at Ross?’ says he. ‘I was,’ 
says I. ‘Did you thrade?’ says he. ‘No,’ says I. ‘Will you 
thrade wid me,’ says he, ‘harse, saddle, bridle, and all?’ says he. 
‘I will,’ says I. So we thraded, and I got on his harse (that’s his 
harse) and he got on my harse (that’s the other harse) an’ started 
off. Then he turns round an’ calls out, ‘Hallo,’ says he. ‘Hallo,’ 
says I. ‘There niver was a man from Ross,’ says he, ‘but could 
put his finger in the eye of a man from Kilnagross,’ says he, ‘and 
that harse,’ says he, ‘that you’ve got,’ says he, ‘is blind in one av 
his eyes,’ says he. Then I says, ‘Hallo,’ says I. ‘Hallo,’ says he. 
‘There niver was a man from Kilnagross,’ says I, ‘but could put 
his finger in the two eyes of a man from Ross,’ says I, ‘and that 
harse,’ says I, ‘that you’ve got,’ says I, ‘is blind av both his eyes,’ 
says I.”—W. W. CaTLIN 


Description should be made from a certain point of view. 
We must describe as if we were looking at the object—the 
building, the person, the landscape, the machine, or what 
not—from that one point of view. If the point of view is 
changed, the hearer or reader should be taken with the de- 
scriber to the new station or viewpoint. In Schiller’s ballad, 
“The Diver,” we have descriptive, as well as narrative, ele- 
ments. At the opening we are with the youth and the 
assembled company on the top of the cliff, above the whirl- 
pool. After the plunge we are taken with the hero into 
the swirling waters among the monsters of the deep. Then 
we are back again to the cliff top. The describer in shift- 
ing thus must be clear in keeping to one situation till he 
takes us definitely, by proper transition, to another. If we 
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are viewing a building, we are taken from the first outside 
view to the interior and then from one position to another, 
being guided by transition sentences or phrases from place 
to place in the steps of progress. The important rule is 
that one should avoid frequent confused or confusing 
changes. He should definitely hold to one point of view 
until another is clearly in order. 

In this description of Charles Dickens, the writer takes 
a position in the audience. In imagination, we take the same 
point of view. 


He comes! A lithe, energetic man, of medium stature, crosses 
the platform at the brisk gait of five miles an hour, and takes his 
position behind the table. This is Charles Dickens, whose name 
has been a household word in England and America for thirty 
years; whose books have been the joy and solace of many a weary 
heart and head. A first glance disappointed me. I thought I 
should prefer to have him entirely unlike himself; but when I 
began to speculate on how Charles Dickens ought to look, I gave 
the matter up, and wisely concluded that Nature knew her own 
intentions better than anyone else. 

Dickens has a broad, full brow, a fine head—which, for a man 
of such power and energy, is singularly small at the base of the 
brain—and a cleanly cut profile. There is a slight resemblance 
between him and Louis Napoleon in the latter respect, owing 
mainly to the nose; but it is umnecessary to add that the faces 
of the two men are totally different. Dickens’s eyes are light- 
blue, and his mouth and jaw, without having any claim to beauty, 
possess a strength that is not concealed by the veil of iron-gray 
mustache and generous imperial. His head is but slightly graced 
with iron-gray hair, and his complexion is florid. 

If any one thinks to obtain an accurate idea of Dickens from 
the photographs that flood the country, he is mistaken. He will 
see Dickens’s clothes, Dickens’s features, as they appear when 
Nicholas Nickleby is in the act of knocking down Mr. Wackford 
Squeers; but he will not see what makes Dickens’s face attractive, 
the geniality and expression that his heart and brain put into it. 
In his photographs Dickens looks as if, previous to posing, he 
had been put under an exhausted receiver and had had his soul 
pumped out of him. This process is no beautifier. Therefore, 
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let those who have not been able to judge for themselves believe 
that Dickens’s face is capable of wonderfully varied expression. 
Hence it is the best sort of face. His eye is at times so keen as 
to cause whoever is within its range to feel morally certain that it 
has penetrated to his boots; at others it brims over with kindli- 
ness. “It is like looking forward to spring to think of seeing your 
beaming eye again,” wrote Lord Jeffrey to Charles Dickens years 
ago, and truly, for there is a twinkle in it that, like a promissory 
note, pledges itself to any amount of fun—within sixty minutes. 
After seeing his twinkle I was satisfied with Dickens’s appearance, 
and became resigned to the fact of his not resembling Apollo Bel- 
vedere. One thing is certain—if he did resemble this classical 
young gentleman, he never could have written his novels. Laying 
this flattering unction to my soul, I listen ——KatE FIreELp 


The following is a description by John Adams, as related 
by Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 


He describes to us the address of James Otis on what was 
called “writs of assistance,” which was merely an old-fashioned 
form of search warrant. It was seventeen years before the revo- 
lution broke out; and in his old age he gave a description of it, 
done in a spirit of generosity and freedom which does not belong 
always to his earlier days. He says, writing in the year 1817, 
and looking back more than half a century: 

“Whenever you shall find a painter, male or female, I pray 
you to suggest a scene and subject.” That is not, by the way, 
putting it very near, because you may remember perhaps that 
John Adams said once that there were no painters or sculptors in 
America and he hoped there never would be; but he had got so 
far in his old age as to imagine what a painter might do, and 
he says: 

“The scene is in the council chamber of the old town house in 
Boston. The date is the month of February, 1761. That coun- 
cil chamber was as remarkable an apartment as the House of 
Lords or house of Parliament in Great Britain, or that in Phila- 
delphia in which the Declaration of Independence was signed in 
1776. In this chamber, near the fire, were seated five judges 
with Lieutenant-Governor Hutchinson at their head as chief jus- 
tice, all in their new fresh robes of scarlet English cloth, in their 
broad bands and immense judicial wigs. In this chamber were 
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seated, at a long table, all the barristers of Boston and its neigh- 
boring county of Middlesex, in their gowns, bands and tie-wigs. 
They were not seated on ivory chairs, but their dress was more 
solemn and more pompous than that of the Roman senate when 
the Gauls broke in upon them. In a corner of the room must be 
placed”—I ask your special attention to this sentence—“In a cor- 
ner of the room must be placed wit, sense, imagination, genius, 
pathos, reason, prudence, eloquence, learning, science, and im- 
mense reading, hung by the shoulders on two crutches, covered 
with a cloth greatcoat, in the person of Mr. Pratt,”—Mr. Pratt 
was the great lawyer of Boston in that day—‘‘who had been so- 
licited on both sides but would engage on neither, being about to 
leave Boston forever as Chief Justice of New York. Two por- 
traits, at more than full-length, of King Charles II and King 
James II were hung on the most conspicuous side of the apart- 
ment. If my young eyes or old memory hath not deceived me, 
there were the finest pictures I have seen. The colors of their long 
flowing robes and their royal ermine were almost glowing, the 
figures the most noble and graceful, the features most distinct and 
characteristic; far superior to those of the king and queen of 
France in the senate chamber of congress. I believe they were 
Van Dyck’s.” Those pictures have long since disappeared; no 
one knows exactly what became of them. They were probably 
sent back to England at the time of the revolution. 

“Now for the actors and performers. Otis was a flame of fire; 
with a promptitude of classical allusion, a depth of research, a 
rapid summary of historical events and dates, a profusion of legal 
authorities, a prophetic glare of his eyes into futurity, and a rapid 
torrent of impetuous eloquence, he hurried away all before him. 

“American independence was then and there born. The seeds 
of patriots and heroes to defend the vigorous youth were then and 
there sown. Every man of that immense crowded audience ap- 


peared to me to go away, as I did, ready to take arms against 
writs of assistance.” 


In argumentative discussion it is important, first of all, to 
make clear to an audience exactly what is proposed—what 
the question is, and what is to be proved. In proposing a 
subject, the questions to be asked are, first, Is it debatable? 
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—that is, Is any conclusion possible? Two colleges re- 
cently debated the question, “Have the contributions of 
inventors toward the progress of the world been greater than 
those of philosophers?” —a subject that could be discussed 
indefinitely, in many ways, without the reaching of any 
definite result. A similar question is, “Should the small 
college be preferred to the large university for the under- 
graduate student?” A comparison of the advantages and 
the disadvantages of each may be interesting, but the ques- 
tion comes down to the needs and likings of the individual 
student. There can be no real debate. 

A second consideration may be, Is the question sufficiently 
limited in scope? Or is it too broad for the time allotted to 
the discussion? In an important public debate recently 
held in Boston, on the question of the repeal of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment, each of the two eminent speakers ex- 
plained that he could not go satisfactorily into the subject 
in the one hour allotted to him. 

An important question should be, Exactly what is the 
point at issue? This necessitates a clear phrasing or word- 
ing of the topic in debate. Recently, in an intercollegiate 
competition, the proposition was that the Philippine Islands 
should be granted immediate independence. Late in the 
discussion one side maintained that “immediate” meant 
within a reasonable time, say two or five or even ten years; 
the other side held that “immediate” meant now, at once. 
The wording of the proposition should have been different, 
or there should have been a previous mutual agreement re- 
garding the interpretation of the word. 

In this connection, it may be pointed out that when the 
question has been well chosen and precisely stated, the 
speakers should adhere strictly to that question. In the 
debate on prohibition heretofore referred to, the question 
as stated made reference to the Republican national plat- 
form of 1928. The speakers, with hardly a reference to 
that platform, discussed the merits of the present prohibi- 
tion laws. One point in choosing a question is to have it 
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interesting to the audience. The prohibition debate was 
timely and enlisted great interest. Probably because of 
the public interest in the national law, the Republican 
platform was not made the central issue. 

Without going further into the special field of debating, 
we may consider a few of the more general principles that 
must necessarily be adhered to, whether or not one has a 
face-to-face opponent, in good argumentative discussion. 
First, there must be a good knowledge not only of material 
to be used on one’s own side, but also as much as possible 
of the arguments possible on the other side. To all those 
arguments that are not necessarily admitted, answers should 
be prepared. These may be brought into one’s main con- 
structive speech in the way of anticipatory rebuttal, either 
in parts here and there, or in a block as a whole. 

When the material is ready, the plan of the speech is made 
with a view to its most winning or compelling effect upon 
the audience on the occasion at hand. In general, when 
an audience is wholly or in part opposed to the speaker, it 
is policy to present facts or ideas that may in themselves 
win admissions or approval, by way of preparing for the 
stand the speaker is to make. For example, a certain 
college president was, for a time some years ago, urging 
that the college degree should be given for three years of 
work instead of four. The fourth year he would have for 
earlier entrance into the professional school or into business. 
In a speech to a large body of educators and students, he 
took occasion again to enforce his opinion; he wanted to 
show that business experience had as much of educative 
value as a fourth year in college and was of greater practical 
use. Instead, however, of opening with his main conten- 
tion, he gave a brief account of the remarkably efficient 
work of a considerable number of undergraduates in assist- 
ing in the administration of a suddenly enlarged summer 
school. This efficient service he regarded as evidence of 
the maturity of the senior undergraduate and as an example 
of what these young men might do in business. He passed 
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then to the main purpose of his speech, which was to re- 
enforce his advocacy of the three-year college course. His 
audience was probably not at first favorable to his idea. 
He interested them first in the evidence of a striking ex- 
ample, then he brought out what he deemed to be a valid 
inference. 

There can, of course, be no rule for modes of procedure. 
The instance just cited would probably be the usual way 
with an audience of opposing opinion, but the individual 
speaker might choose another way. Theodore Roosevelt, 
in the days of the so-called free silver political campaign, 
went into the strong free silver state, Colorado, to speak. 
His first utterance, as he stepped upon the platform before 
a vast public audience, was, “I am against the free coinage 
of silver.” His frankness, perhaps his courage, maybe his 
effrontery, anyway the startling surprise, won laughter and 
applause; he had gained personal admiration. He then 
gave his arguments. The Roosevelt way might not do for 
another. Each must try to feel for himself the right 
psychology. 

In considering the principles of argumentative composi- 
tion we shall be, of course, repeating those for general 
speech construction. But in an argument special care and 
skill is needed in the work of construction and adaptation 
to audience and occasion. We therefore emphasize the im- 
portance of an effective beginning, an orderly, progressive 
development, and an impressive, reenforcing conclusion. 
In opening there should be economy of time—the avoiding 
of useless, loose, introductory comment. We should get 
down, as soon as possible, to business. The introduction 
should, in some skillful way, open into the field of discus- 
sion. It may be that a few words are in place regarding 
the speaker’s relation to the subject in hand or the cause 
giving rise to the subject. A bit of history may be neces- 
sary for an understanding the present status of the case; 
a careful definition of the question, with a statement of the 
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purpose of the discussion, or of how the question has arisen 
at the present time, may be natural and helpful. 

When the introduction has been made, the speaker may, 
perhaps, refer to opposing arguments. He may put aside 
those that are admitted or unimportant and select the prin- 
cipal ones with which he takes issue. Thus he will come 
clearly to a narrowed discussion, to which, throughout the 
speech, he will strictly adhere. In dealing with rebuttal, 
one should be careful not to dwell so long upon it early in 
the speech as unduly to impress those arguments and thereby 
possibly help the opposing side. As has been said, the 
rebuttal may, if it seems better, be woven in here and there 
with the constructive arguments. In beginning the argu- 
ment, the speaker may, if he choose, state specifically what 
points he will try to prove, perhaps in one-two-three order, 
and how in so doing he will establish his case. Although 
he will not make the best impression by beginning with the 
very weakest of his arguments, yet in general he should 
proceed from the weaker to the stronger, so as to produce 
at the last a sort of climactic effect. 

The conclusion may be rather full and formal or very 
informal and brief, depending on the length and form of 
the speech as a whole. It may consist of no more than a 
sentence or two. Whatever its form or extent, it should 
serve to give a backward view of the field covered. In the 
more formal way, it may be an exact summary. It should 
take this form only in case clearness and impressive effect 
demand it. Even this sort of summary should be put in a 
form of phrasing somewhat different from what has been 
previously used. WHearers like always some elements of 
newness. As in other forms of discourse, there should al- 
ways be a care not to linger, or continue too long, when a 
speech has really been finished—a fault very frequently in- 
dulged in. The force of what has been accomplished in the 
body of the speech may be largely destroyed by this griev- 
ous error. If one has given the impression that he is about 
to finish, he should come soon to a decisive stop. 
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This passage from an address by Elihu Root shows a 
clearly progressive, orderly example of plain exposition, 
preparatory to an argument. 


We must clearly understand the requisites which enable any- 
thing to be the subject of property. Now, there are three things 
necessary in order that property may subsist in anything: First, 
the thing, in order to be a subject of property, must be an ob- 
ject of human desire; that is to say, it must have a recognized 
utility. Property cannot exist in noxious animals, such as rep- 
tiles, or in weeds. A thing that is not an object of human desire 
cannot be property. Nobody wants such things, and what no- 
body wants nobody will seek to appropriate to himself. In the 
second place, the thing must be limited in supply; there must not 
be enough for all. It must be exhaustible. Therefore, there can- 
not be any property in the air, in the sunlight, in running water, 
or things of that sort. They exist to an infinite extent, and there 
is abundance to satisfy the wants of everyone, and there can be 
no contention respecting the ownership of such things. Then, 
thirdly, the thing must be susceptible of exclusive appropriation. 
Take animals called “game,” for instance. There is no question 
as to their utility. There is not enough for all; yet they cannot 
be made the subjects of exclusive appropriation; no man can take 
them and hold them. If one should attempt to do it today, they 
would escape tomorrow, and he could not recapture or identify 
the fugitives. The three fundamental conditions of property are, 
therefore, first, that the subject of it should be useful; second, 
that it should be limited in supply; and, third, that it should be 
capable of exclusive appropriation. These are deductions of rea- 
son from the admitted facts of man’s nature, and from the circum- 
stances in which he is placed; but they will be found at once 
confirmed upon appeal to experience. We cannot now find, we 
could not find in any stage or civilized human society, anything 
embracing these three conditions—utility, exhaustibility, and ca- 
pacity of exclusive appropriation—which is not regarded as the 
determinate property of some individual or corporation. 


One who has received a thorough schooling in argumen- 
tation has not only gained a good general mental discipline; 
he has also been taught to think clearly and straight and to 
examine critically the terms of any assertion. He cannot 
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be satisfied with shallow reasoning and jumped-at conclu- 
sions. Especially, he is supposed to have been trained to 
detect the common fallacies that crop out in all quarters 
where talking is heard. In special books on debating these 
fallacies, sophistries, specious reasonings, are more or less 
completely classified, explained, and illustrated. They 
should be particularly studied by all speakers. It is so 
easy in rapid discussion, when little time for thinking is 
allowed either to speaker or hearer, to make analogies that 
are not sound, to ascribe causes that are not real, to indi- 
cate relations that are only partly true, to draw inferences 
that are not valid. 

First of all, a speaker must be sure that his observations 
have been accurate, his data correct. He should know his 
facts. Then, as he proceeds to draw inferences, to make 
analogies, to judge of cause and effect, he must try all pos- 
sible ways of reasoning and not jump at the one way that 
may seem at the moment to suit his purpose. Here is an 
example of causal reasoning: A man has been engaged for 
a period of time—two or three years—in a certain kind of 
work wherein he used the fingers of his left hand only. A 
contraction in the cords of those fingers appeared in that 
hand. He thereupon changed from his left hand to his 
right, using that only. Gradually, the same trouble de- 
veloped in his right hand, while the left hand gradually 
grew much better. Was the trouble caused by that par- 
ticular use of the hands? Probably not. Plausibly clear 
as the case might seem, it was doubtless not a causal, but 
a merely coincidental, occurrence. This would be shown by 
a sufficiently extensive medical inquiry. So, when the mayor 
of the city seeking re-election points to a decrease in taxes, 
or his opponent points to an increase, the voter obviously 
should seek the real cause of the tax-rate change. 

At the time of an influenza epidemic in this country a 
few years ago, an eminent man sent a communication to a 
newspaper, offering evidence on mental healing and sug- 
gestion. He stated that in a military camp in the West, the 
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commander, hearing of the outbreak of the disease else- 
where, called his men together, gave instructions for im- 
mediate preventive measures, and prescribed rules of action 
in case of the appearance of symptoms. The writer stated 
that on the next day after these precautions were taken, 
the disease appeared in the camp. He maintained that this 
development was caused by mental suggestion; that the 
state of mind, the general alarm produced by the news and 
the orders, caused the immediate appearance of the disease. 
This contention was answered by other evidence that at a 
certain large mill the employees had all been instructed in 
a similar way and compelled to observe special rules during 
the epidemic period, and that the disease had been virtually 
non-existent in that mill; also, that in a region of China 
where no precautions had been taken, a plague had spread 
widely with deadly effect, while in another region where pre- 
ventive rules—including the wearing of masks—had been 
rigidly enforced, very little disease had occurred; that, in 
another case in a city in California, the gradual spreading of 
a contagion was at first concealed by the health officials, 
lest the news should possibly cause a panic; that when, how- 
ever, the increasing spread of the disease had become alarm- 
ing, the official policy was changed, rigid public measures 
were adopted, and the contagion was exterminated. In 
each case here we have one set of conditions following upon 
another set of conditions or facts. What is the evidential 
value of any of these accounts of facts? When, in a case 
of precedence and consequence, do we really have cause and 
effect? 

To take another case, a certain educator of distinguished 
learning found that the students in a very large course of 
his could not be held attentive unless he made his lectures 
entertaining. He believed that the absorbing interest in 
football at that time was so distracting that it affected the 
students’ power to concentrate upon scientific thought. To 
prove this, he gave a series of his lectures, in a serious scien- 
tific form, at another institution where there was no foot- 
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ball. He had there a perfectly satisfactory degree of atten- 
tion. He seriously reported his findings to his colleagues of 
the faculty, advocating therefrom the abolition of football. 
What conditions were, in this case, overlooked? Obviously, 
it would seem for really evidential value in this case, all 
the conditions in the two institutions would have to be 
almost exactly the same, except the one condition relating 
to the existence or non-existence of football. Such condi- 
tions it would hardly be possible to find. Imperfect com- 
parisons and analogies are among the most common causes 
of fallacious reasoning. 

A newly adopted administrative policy in a college, not 
long ago, had met with much disfavor among the faculty. 
One member of the faculty, however, pointed out in a letter 
to a periodical that this adopted plan would serve a really 
useful purpose in one way, which he explained. He closed 
his letter with the statement that, in view of this, it was 
very clear that the numerous criticisms of the policy had 
been “gratuitous.” Because a measure could be shown to 
be useful in one respect, therefore it was unobjectionable as 
a whole. This was his logic. 

A college official speaking before a company of educators, 
gave an account of what he called evidence of a fault in our 
present-day education. The testimony that he gave was 
that among a gathering of selected successful business men, 
bankers, and directors in industries, he had witnessed cer- 
tain performances or actions on a platform, given for the 
purpose of testing the faculty of observing on the part of 
the spectators. At the conclusion of the exhibition, he 
said, there was a great difference in the reports of what 
had taken place, and hardly anyone had given an accurate 
account of the exhibition. This, he asserted, showed a 
serious failing in our general education—a failure to train 
the faculties of observation. The answer might have been 
that observation of that kind was such as to require a very 
special training or practice and could not be expected to 
result from any general scholastic discipline; that observing 
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in that particular way becomes by practice a sort of auto- 
matic trick; that it would be, indeed, of very little value 
in business pursuits if specially cultivated; and, finally, 
that it should be noted that these chosen men had become, 
without any such training, highly successful men of busi- 
ness, each in. his own field. 

Another case of a teacher’s logic was as follows: It had 
been a contention of his that the study of science did not 
impair a man’s power of imagination or of artistic creation. 
To prove this, himself a scholar of science, he wrote a long 
poem, in the style of an epic, offering this as notable proof 
of his contention. All he proved was, of course, that years 
of scientific study and teaching, such as his had been, did 
not in his case make impossible the writing of a poem such 
as the one he wrote. 

A recent editorial in a prominent newspaper discussed 
the subject of correct pronunciation. It decried somewhat 
a captiousness in insisting on dictionary exactness. Special 
books, with lists of mispronounced words, were held to be 
apparently useless in that those books were, from time to 
time, made larger, showing that mispronunciation was in- 
creasing. Would it not have been more reasonable to sup- 
pose that the editors of these books were discovering, from 
time to time, additional words that had long been mispro- 
nounced, and were adding them to their lists? 

A curious bit of reasoning on the part of a rather promi- 
nent citizen appeared some years ago in a letter to a news- 
paper relative to the current criticisms of automobile drivers 
in causing many accidents. He said that the cause of ac- 
cidents lay more with pedestrians than with drivers, for the 
reason that pedestrians had not yet become familiar with 
the automobile on the streets. They had not yet learned 
how to care for themselves. As a parallel, he cited the case 
of the bicycle, pointing out that at the time when bicycles 
first became popular, many accidents occurred. Pedes- 
trians being unfamiliar with them became confused and got 
hurt, but at the time of his writing hardly a bicycle acci- 
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dent was heard of. He overlooked the fact that at the 
time of his writing, hardly a bicycle was to be seen on the 
streets. The vehicle had almost gone out of use. 

In a leading editorial in a well known newspaper, the 
writer was advocating mental healing as opposed to medical 
treatment. For argumentative support, he quoted from 
“Macbeth”—“Throw physic to the dogs; Ill none of it.” 
These, he said, are the words of the supremely wise Shake- 
speare. It should at once occur to us that these are not the 
words of Shakespeare; they are the words of Macbeth— 
of Macbeth under the torture of guilt, remorse, and despair. 
The Doctor had said to Macbeth, referring to the anguished 
Queen, that medicine could not cure a “mind diseased,” im- 
plying that he might by “physic” cure a disease of the body; 
the mind, or soul, needed the “divine,” or spiritual healer. 
We might, by quotation, show that Shakespeare, through 
his characters, here made a distinction between mental and 
physical healing, a distinction that would be inimical to the 
doctrine of the editorial writer and might be used against 
him. In general, we cannot rightly ascribe to Shakespeare 
himself principles or beliefs which he, in his wisdom, causes 
to be uttered by his variously constituted, variously design- 
ing, and variously circumscribed characters. Falstaff de- 
fines the word honor. He says, “What is honor? A word; 
air; a mere scutcheon.” Hamlet says: “How weary, stale, 
flat and unprofitable seem to me all the uses of this world”; 
“tis an unweeded garden, that grows to seed; things rank 
and gross in nature possess it merely.” We should hardly 
accept the cynical philosophy of Jaques or be guided by the 
acts or expressions of any eccentric or unprincipled char- 
acters. We may perhaps agree with this editorial in its 
main contention, but we cannot follow its line of argumenta- 
tive support. 

We have dwelt upon these several instances of insufficient 
thinking in order to indicate the prevalence of this kind of 
fallibility. Cases of the kind might be multiplied. We 
should emphasize the necessity of getting behind the first 
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thought, of going deeper, of fully testing out every support 
we purpose to use for argumentative effect. We cannot af- 
ford to be caught in fallacies or apparent sophistries. We 
might henceforth be regarded as thoughtless and unsound, 
and so always be distrusted. 

Any or all the foregoing cases of poor arguing might, of 
course, have a certain degree of value. They might serve 
in a measure; they might be regarded as suggestive; they 
might lead the way to further inquiry for additional evi- 
dence; they might be useful in some different way. The 
point is that, in and of themselves, they are not conclusive 
or of so much weight as they were obviously thought to be 
by those who used them. 

We have purposely indicated here the high source of 
these actual cases of rather curious arguing. Such slips by 
scholarly persons mostly occur, no doubt, when the author 
is out of his own special field of activity. If, however, such 
careless speaking is frequent among professionally trained 
men, what particular care for avoiding similar errors should 
be taken by persons not accustomed to logical discussion. 
In everyday affairs weak reasoning occurs on every hand. 
To be taken seriously in public or private discussion, one 
should establish a reputation for soundness in thinking as 
well as for clearness in thought expression. 

A very common, and often most irritating, fault in argu- 
ing is that of “shifting one’s ground.” It seems ordinarily 
very difficult for a talker to keep to the one subject with 
which he began. A person speaking of the external form 
of collegiate buildings expressed regret that a library newly 
erected lacked beauty, architectural attractiveness; he said 
he admired the style of the old building that had been taken 
down. “But,” said a teacher of debating, “the old building 
was impossible; it was not large enough for present uses.” 
Even a teacher of debating shifted ground. In intimate dis- 
cussion this fault is so common that one is inclined politely 
to disregard it. Stick to the point—unless you give notice 
that you knowingly make a shift for a specified purpose. 
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The common weaknesses in reasoning, then, are due to 
lack of exact or complete information, a full knowledge of 
facts; to a poor understanding of the meaning or bearing 
of facts; to the making of a mere bare statement of a con- 
clusion without presenting evidence; to declaring a broad, 
general conclusion from citing a single instance or from in- 
sufficient or untrustworthy evidence; to assuming that what 
is true for one person or class of persons, or for one condi- 
tion or situation, must be true for another; to arguing from 
a starting point different from that of the opponent, or to 
shifting from the point at which the discussion started—in 
general, to superficial or insincere thinking, to a lack of 
thoroughness or fairness in the examination and discussion 
of a question as stated. 


EXAMPLES IN REASONING 


The following examples are statements made, for the most 
part, by scholarly persons in print or in speech. Some are 
expressions often heard in conversation. Examine them, and 
tell what, if any, probative value each one has. Qualify or 
complete each one, to show how the author might have 
indicated his own estimate of its value, and the extent to 
which he would apply it to his purpose. Find or make up 
others. Criticize them. Acquire alertness and certainty in 
discovering imperfect or false reasoning. 


(1) 

Capital punishment has no deterrent effect upon crime. Sta- 
tistics in five states where capital punishment is in force show 
that, in the last two years, there have been twenty per cent more 
murders committed than in five states where capital punishment 
has been abolished. 

(2) 


Capital punishment was abolished in this state five years ago. 
Within that period the record of murders and other atrocious 
crimes shows a grave increase. This is clear evidence of the 
erroneous judgment of the benevolent advocates of so-called hu- 
mane laws. 
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The contention that intercollegiate athletics are deleterious to 
student scholarship is groundless. Two members of the varsity 
football team are among the highest grade students, and only 
three candidates for the team were this year disqualified for unsat- 
isfactory scholastic standing. Similar conditions in other colleges 
could easily be shown. 

(4) 


This is a list of twenty men who were prominent in major ath- 
letic sports in college twenty years ago. They are now active in 
important business affairs, and vigorous in health. The health 
value of strenuous college athletics set forth by our eminent 
authority in rowing is clearly proved by the citation of these cases. 


(5) 

Keeping boys from entering college at an early age is a mistake. 
The idea that a younger boy will miss much socially and have a 
smaller share in students’ affairs does not always hold. A boy 
who recently graduated at the age of twenty was captain of his 
football team, president of his class, and generally influential. 


(6) 
Marriage is not a failure. Because a shoe hurts our foot, we 
do not discontinue wearing shoes. 


(7) 
Marriage is an achievement. We must learn to tolerate. We 
have differences with our relatives, fathers, mothers, brothers, and 
sisters, but we do not therefore cast them off. 


(8) 

These men were put on trial at a time, five years ago, when 
there was a strong public sentiment against radicals. There was 
fear of radical outrage. The jury were prejudiced. They could 
not return a just verdict. Remarks made by the judge outside of 
court show prejudice on the part of the judge. The men should 
have a new trial. 

(9) 


The natives of Jamaica, in a tropical climate, have mellow, 
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sweet voices. In our northern states voices are hard and harsh. 
Evidently the quality of voice is determined by climate. 


(10) 

We do not agree with those college presidents who think auto- 
mobiles are a menace to morals. Instead they are a means of 
healthful recreation. We do not tell students to keep off the 
streets because they are dangerous; so we do not tell them they 
cannot ride in their cars because they might be harmed morally. 
It depends upon them not to abuse the privilege. 


(11) 

If these men are executed, they will be victims of class preju- 
dice. They will die because they are radicals. A case similar to 
this occurred in another state a few years ago. The sentences 
were sustained in the higher court. But the case was reviewed by 
the governor of the state, and he pardoned the men. This proved 
that the men had been unjustly convicted. 


(12) 

The gentleman who has just spoken maintains that we must 
limit the number of persons of a certain class to be admitted to 
this society. He says that, because of the existing antipathy be- 
tween them and our members, they cannot be absorbed into our 
membership. I have before me a book written by this gentleman. 
He says in a page that I shall read to you, that persons often have 
a fancied antipathy or prejudice toward others because they have 
not come to know one another. Let them become acquainted, he 
says, and they may find a common sympathy and fellowship. By 
his own words, then, the gentleman has refuted his contentions 
regarding the admission of this class of persons. Let these differ- 
ent persons become acquainted, and prejudice will be dispelled. 


(13) 

The opposing candidate for the office which I now hold has cited 
for you certain instances in which he contends that my adminis- 
tration has been inefficient. He says there has been waste here 
and misappropriation there. This gentleman has been for two 
years a member of our city council. Let me recite to you the 
record he has made there. Let me show what he stands for and 
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what he has done. You will then agree with me that he is not the 
man to come before you to find faults in my administration. 


/ (14) 

During the period of our party’s control of the government we 
have had a marked revival of prosperity. Agricultural conditions 
have been improved, manufacturing industries have thrived, com- 
merce has increased, labor troubles have decreased, and wages 
have been advanced. These are the results of the wise policies of 
our party leaders. Can we have better evidence of efficient admin- 
istration, or better reasons for keeping that party in power? 


(15) 

We hear it said here and there that the prohibition law is a 
failure because it cannot be enforced. No law can be enforced. 
Laws against thievery, drunken driving, banditry, murder, are 
again and again violated. We do not repeal those laws. We do 
not take the policeman off the streets and abolish our courts of 
law. The prohibition law should be preserved and every means 
adopted to assure its enforcement. 


(16) 

We constantly hear people cautioned not to sit in a draft. 
Drafts do not produce a cold. Colds are caused by the activity 
of vicious germs in the system. These germs should be subdued 
or destroyed by healthful circulation of the blood. Nobody ever 
took cold because of a draft. 


(17) 
Three years ago we adopted a new style of stroke for our uni- 
versity crew. Since this change in stroke we have not won a race 
with our chief rival. It is time that stroke were abandoned. 


(18) 

The records show that, in the last five years, students in college 
who have come from public high schools have a higher average in 
scholarship than those prepared in private schools. This shows 
the superiority of instruction in the public high school. 


(19) 


The claim is made that the considerable number of students 
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of a certain class whom we admit to this college has caused many 
students in a certain section of the country to choose other insti- 
tutions. I have here a record of the last ten years which shows 
that during that period the number of students coming from that 
section has gradually increased while, in the same period, the 
number of students of the class in question has also, in about the 
same proportion, gradually increased. This shows the utter 
groundlessness of that claim. 


(20) 

Every student in West Point is put through a rigorous course 
of military training. The record of good health there is superior 
to that in the average college. The men are more rugged in ap- 
pearance than the college man. They compete in athletics with 
the strongest of the colleges. The student body of that school are 
a proof of the universal benefit of military training, and of the 
desirability of maintaining military training in schools and col- 
leges. 

(21) 


In the year 1927, there were 800,000 licenced automobile driv- 
ers in this state. Among these drivers, 12% of the whole number 
were women. There were 647 fatal accidents within the year. 
We should naturally expect that about 12% of these accidents 
would involve women drivers. As a fact, however, only 3.2% of 
these drivers were women; the rest were men. This proves that 
women are much more careful drivers than men, 


II 


CHOOSING THE SUBJECT 


THE subject for a speaker is usually determined by cir- 
cumstances. One is invited to make a speech on a certain 
occasion because he is known to have given special atten- 
tion to a certain problem. He may have held an office or 
worked on a committee. He is regarded as an authority 
on a question. It may be that when he is invited to speak 
he is given the privilege of deciding for himself what subject, 
or what phase of a subject, to choose. In this case the oc- 
casion will doubtless determine the character of the discus- 
sion. In strictly business discussions topics are determined, 
of course, by the special object of the meeting. In gather- 
ings of wider interest the speaker is usually aided by one or 
another circumstance in the selecting of his theme. Accord- 
ing to the plan for training here proposed, it will be well, 
as a general rule, for the student to search his own mind, 
or consult the various sources, and choose a subject for 
himself. This practice is valuable for making him resource- 
ful. He may well, therefore, give some special attention to 
this part of the student task. 

A student will naturally consider subjects on which he 
is already working. He may thus, if a topic arises, serve 
himself in two ways; he may not only find material for a 
speech, but may also, for subsequent uses, solidify and 
better define his knowledge upon the subject. In making 
his choice he will guard against a topic which is hackneyed 
or commonplace. The announcement of a much worked 
subject is at the outset dampening to the interest of an 
audience. Such subjects as immigration, the tariff, the 
Monroe Doctrine, labor unions, child labor laws, woman’s 
rights, capital punishment, coeducation, are obviously of 
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interest only at special times, on the occasion, perhaps, of 
some proposed new legislation or of some other cause of 
special interest or public agitation. Even at such times 
probably only some particular phase of these much worn 
subjects would attract attention. 

Classroom and club experience has shown that unusual, 
out-of-the-way subjects are especially attractive—subjects 
familiar to the speaker but new to the hearers. One may, 
from travel, have had uncommon experiences, visited little 
frequented and curious places, observed the working of 
some institution, examined the process of some interesting 
manufacturing process, studied the scheme of some newly 
adopted principle in education—something in itself of gen- 
eral interest but not well known to the class group as a 
whole. 

Since speeches for instructional practice had better, as a 
rule, be short—from five to eight minutes—it is obvious 
that the subject should be narrowly limited. ‘Compulsory 
Cooperative Marketing” may excite more interest and be 
better treated in brief space than ‘Cooperative Marketing”; 
“Advertising by Direct Mail” would be a better defined 
topic than simply “Advertising.” Always a fitting and sug- 
gestive title should be chosen, indicating the scope and 
limits of the speech. At times, the subject may well be 
such as to require some reading of good books or articles. 
This reading will increase the student’s interest, enlarge his 
thought, and serve in the acquiring of language and in de- 
veloping a feeling for sentence forms. 

Any facts, thoughts, or verbal expression acquired by 
reading should always be appropriated to one’s self, so 
absorbed into one’s general store, that when they come forth 
in new relations and in modified forms they will be really 
the student’s own; otherwise they will bear the marks of 
borrowed material; they will not ring true. Anything 
taken in exact form should, of course, be credited by quota- 
tion to the real author. Borrowed expressions sound arti- 
ficial in presentation and make an ill effect. In all ways, 
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the choosing and the general handling of a subject should 
be such as to make clear the speaker’s frankness and 
honesty. 

A subject, then, should first of all have an element of 
special interest to the particular audience; it should be 
limited in scope to the prescribed time for discussion; it 
should have substance—original ideas or authenticated 
facts; often, it may be, of an unusual, out-of-the-way char- 
acter. In short, it should be fittingly adapted and should 
be of special interest. 

A considerable practice in selecting and subdividing sub- 
jects is of value in giving readiness when immediate oc- 
casion demands quick preparation. A few examples indi- 
cate the possibilities in the narrowing and exact defining of 
topics. Let the student choose and carefully subdivide. 
He may, from looking around, observe the streets, homes, 
and shops, the business, industrial, and educational estab- 
lishments; he may search in his own mind for ideas about 
the work of political or managerial office, governing bodies, 
election methods, and office tenure, or he may consult 
papers, magazines, and books for suggestion and stimulus. 

In all preparatory work, much should be done upon 
paper, with care in thought, with accuracy and precision 
in all the forms of good writing, including choice of words, 
sentence form, correct spelling, and careful punctuation. 

Kinds of subject may be suggested by the following: 


A Remedy for the Infraction of Traffic Laws 
Do Away with Senate Filibustering 

New England Industries Need Reviving 

The Need of a New Zoning Law in Our City 
Faults in Our Primary Laws 

More Equitable State Taxation 

The Advantages of Fuel Gas 

The Best Mode of Refrigeration 

How to Spend One’s Leisure Time 

The Effect of the Movie Habit 

Education for Business—General and Special 


III 


ARRANGING OF MATERIAL 


OsviousLy, the immediate step after the choosing of a 
subject must be the collecting and arranging of material for 
the speech or talk. Ideas, thoughts, facts, reasons, must 
make substance in sufficient amount to warrant the atten- 
tion of auditors, to justify an attempt at presentation. The 
student will consult his own mind for such store as he may 
have. He may confer with persons to get special informa- 
tion or authoritative or reliable opinion. He may read 
books, magazines, papers, or pamphlets. He may look in 
libraries for articles listed in the various publications under 
the name of indexes, directing students to bound volumes of 
magazines. ‘The librarian can often be of service in guiding. 

When material has been collected, it is sifted for the re- 
taining of such as may fit into a definite plan and the re- 
jecting of all other. Making the plan and selecting the 
material require judgment and skill. For the particular 
purpose, how much matter is wanted? What parts of all 
are needed for the particular audience? Which parts are 
to be treated fully and which incidentally? In what order 
shall the parts be placed? What shall form the beginning, 
and especially, what shall be the ending? 

The following examples of simple separating and arrang- 
ing may be helpful. 

(tr) 


What, then, are some of the purposes of city planning that need 
to be advertised in a popular fashion? Here are examples: 


To relieve traffic congestion 
To add to safety 

To enlarge and refine pleasure 
To help the child 
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To stabilize property values 

To add to the amenities of city life 
To improve public health 

To contribute to home and family life 
To lower the tax rate 

To make city life less drab 

To give every citizen a square deal 


(2) 
What conclusions, then, may one draw from these selected rec- 
ords of the work of citizens’ committees? 


1. That they can start something. In fact, that they are more 
often than not the best method of beginning city planning in a 
community. 

2. That one of the consequences, usually, of the existence of a 
live citizens’ committee is the establishment of an official city 
planning commission. 

3. That a citizens’ committee can frequently raise the necessary 
funds and produce a city plan and hand it to the official commis- 
sion when the city government itself is too immersed in the rou- 
tine administration of a city to think in terms of broad city plan- 
ning or future city development. 

4. That the logical agency for an educational campaign and 
publicity for city planning is a citizens’ committee first, last, and 
all the time. The official city planning commission can do some- 
thing in this direction, and should do more than is usually done, 
but because of its very nature the citizens’ committee is in a better 
position to act and is better qualified for the education of the 
public. 

(3) 


May I repeat as conclusions the statement with which we 
began: 

1. That American towns and cities, if they are to fulfill their 
purposes satisfactorily, must be beautiful. The city itself should 
be a work of art. 

2. That towns and cities cannot be beautiful without a. city 
plan. 


3- That the actual beauty is achieved largely through works of 
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architecture, landscape architecture, sculpture and engineering, 
but in locations and under conditions that can only be made pos- 
sible by a city plan. 


4. That it pays to provide for the beautiful in the city plan. 


(4)° 
What Associating Across Race Lines Shall We Promote in Our 
Neighborhood? 


1. What forms of neighborhood contact involve personal rela- 
tions across race lines? 


2. How are people reacting to them? 
—In what ways do their reactions tend toward bad feeling 
or loss of social understanding in the neighborhood? 


3. What differences in experience appear between those who 
take one attitude towards persons of different race and those who 
take a wholly different attitude? 

—From the experiences mentioned, list what seem to be the 
sources of people’s attitudes towards race difference; for example, 
parents’ talk, popular hearsay, newspaper anecdotes and cartoons, 
moving pictures, Sunday school and mission studies, personal con- 
tacts with foreigners. 


4. What fears, embarrassments, and actual dislikes seem to be 
at the bottom of people’s disinclination to associate across race 
lines? 

—Loss of social standing? 
—TIntermarriage? 


5. Can we classify our neighborhood contacts with people of 
different racial groups according to the seriousness of the social 
consequences of acting in them one way or another? 

—Which of them seem to raise questions simply of personal 
manners, tastes, congeniality, and good-feeling? 

—Which of them raise questions as to possible social rear- 
rangements as between one group and another? 

—wWhich of them raise fundamental questions as to race 
fusion and the preserving of our cultural heritage? 


6. What can we agree on as minimum steps toward race adjust- 
ments in the neighborhood that would not commit us to changes 
farther than we meant to go? 


1A. D. Sheffield, Joining in Public Discussion, New York: George H. 
Doran Company. 


IV 


UNITY AND THE PARAGRAPH 


In the preparation of the speech, the first principle to be 
considered is whether all the material used has a direct and 
proper bearing upon the chosen subject. This is called the 
Principle of Unity. All material collected, all facts, 
thoughts, or quoted opinions, should specifically bear upon 
the particular phase of the subject indicated in the title. It 
is therefore essential that at the beginning the student de- 
termine what the central idea, the main purpose, of the 
speech is to be—what one dominant fact he wishes to bring 
out; what one important point he aims to make; what one 
conviction he will chiefly urge; what one strongest impres- 
sion he purposes to leave. He will first, then, determine, 
not how to begin, but how to end; with what manner of 
ending he can make a lasting impression of his main pur- 
pose. 

This method of working is of first importance. When 
the needed material has been collected in unformed shape, 
it must then be arranged in groups of ideas or facts. Ina 
short speech, these groups will be few, perhaps two, three, or 
four. The fact that all the material of the speech is re- 
lated to the one limited subject and that all is gathered 
around a central idea gives to the speech the principle of 
unity. The lesser parts of the speech into which portions 
of the material have been grouped, usually in the form of 
paragraphs, will also be arranged with a view to this prin- 
ciple. Thus we have the several smaller units within the 
one larger unit. 

Oftentimes, to be sure, the speaker wishes the auditor to 
carry away a certain number of points or main ideas, two 
or three, or five or six, perhaps, of coordinate value, but 
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these ideas are so closely related as to bear upon one cen- 
tral purpose, and the principle of unity holds. 

On this principle of unity largely depends the clearness 
of form and the definiteness of impression so important in 
the presentation of a speech. Let the student see to it that 
no irrelevant matter is allowed to work itself into a speech 
at any point. 

When topics have been selected and judgment passed 
upon their suitability, exercises may be assigned for ar- 
ranging collected material in a determined order and separ- 
ating it into unified parts. Though much work should be 
done on paper, oral delivery may serve as a test either be- 
fore or after the writing. Delivery provides the only true 
test of a speech. Revision should of course be made after 
the first delivery. 

A very useful practice for training in discourse, whether 
oral or written, is that of making paragraphs. As has been 
said, the paragraph isa unit. It has a rather definite form, 
or construction. It has a beginning, a development, and a 
conclusive ending. ‘The beginning is often in the form of a 
topical sentence. This informs us as to the special and 
limited group of ideas belonging to the unit. It is a general 
statement of what is to be explained, or developed, or 
proved, or continued, in the paragraph. The final statement, 
in a sentence or two, serves to turn our thought back over 
the paragraph, or to bind together the whole group of pre- 
ceding statements, or it may be simply the final word to be 
given on the paragraph topic. Often in skimming a book or 
article, we are likely to read the beginning and the ending of 
the paragraph or of the whole article; and in the ending we 
may find the answer to the main question, or the gist of the 
whole matter. A good test of structure may be an examina- 
tion of the opening and the final sentence of each paragraph, 
for noting their relation to each other and the relation of 
both to the central idea. 

In the first of the following paragraphs, the topic, or cen- 
tral idea is indicated in the first sentence; the idea is devel- 
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oped to a point of strength. The briefest form of decisive 
reemphasis makes a finish. The second example shows a 
compact argumentative statement. 


(1) 

Fortunate it is, then, that self-cultivation in the use of English 
must chiefly come through speech; because we are always speak- 
ing, whatever else we do. In opportunities for acquiring a mas- 
tery of language, the poorest and busiest are at no large disad- 
vantage as compared with the leisured rich. It is true the strong 
impulse which comes from the suggestion and approval of society 
may in some cases be absent; but this can be compensated by the 
sturdy purpose of the learner. A recognition of the beauty of 
well-ordered words, a strong desire, patience under discourage- 
ments, and promptness in counting every occasion as of conse- 
quence—these are the simple agencies which sweep one on to 
power. Watch your speech, then—-GrorcE HERBERT PALMER 


(2) 

My fourth principle is: that you should avoid needless and en- 
tangling engagements. You may boast about them, you may brag 
about them, you may say you are procuring consideration for the 
country. You may say that an Englishman can now hold up 
his head among the nations. You may say that he is now not 
in the hands of a Liberal ministry, who thought of nothing but 
pounds, shillings, and pence. But what does all this come to, 
gentlemen? It comes to this: that you are increasing your en- 
gagements without increasing your strength; and if you increase 
engagements without increasing strength, you diminish strength, 
you abolish strength; you really reduce the empire and do not in- 
crease it. You render it less capable of performing its duties; 
you render it an inheritance less precious to hand on to future 
generations. 


There are two ordinary methods for constructing a para- 
graph or any completed unit of discourse. Suppose a ques- 
tion is raised or a topic proposed. Shall the speaker briefly 
give the answer or his opinion or conclusion, at the begin- 
ning and then proceed to prove the case or substantiate the 
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position taken; or shall he take a starting point and from 
that lead up to the conclusion or the statement of opinion or 
the answer to the question proposed at the opening? That 
is, shall the main assertion be reserved until the end? In 
the latter case, we have a larger element of suspense, or 
query, of looking forward to the main issue; in the former, 
knowing at the start the conclusion of the matter, or the 
main assertion, we are interested in noting the steps by which 
that assertion is supported or the case explained. In argu- 
ment one method is called the deductive, in which a propo- 
sition is stated, then shown to be true; the other, the induc- 
tive, in which facts and reasons are so presented as to lead 
to the logical conclusion. 

Generally, the inductive is advisable in case the persons 
addressed are not inclined to favor the speaker. A sales- 
man, for example, may not at first even state what he has to 
sell. He may say that he has a labor-saving device for the 
household, or a money-saving invention for providing some 
necessity. Having gained attention and secured some inter- 
est by stating facts and possible betterments, he may then 
produce this commodity, show its operation, and state its 
cost. In another case the seller might state frankly at the 
outset that he has, for example, a new patented method of 
reroofing at low cost and of high durability. If roofing is 
not wanted, the case is at once closed; if there is an inter- 
est in the subject, the proposed improvement is fully ex- 
plained. So, in each case of addressing any audience, the 
speaker is to sense the situation and aptly to choose his way, 
trying to gain the most interest and cause the least opposi- 
tion. 

The student may profitably train himself in these prin- 
ciples of the paragraph and short speech method, so as to 
become sure of rightly classifying material, of proceeding in 
a predetermined order, of adhering strictly to the principle 
of unity, and of choosing the best mode of approach. By so 
doing he will become more and more competent quickly to 
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‘adopt a policy and prepare, with or without writing, for the 
longer as well as the shorter speech. 

An indication is often given at the beginning of a para- 
graph regarding the relation of the new part to the part pre- 
ceding. It is advantageous always to assist the auditor to- 
ward the ready, easy anticipation of what is to come in the 
flow of discourse. For this purpose it is advisable that the 
speaker point the way in which he is moving, that he aid 
the hearer regarding the form and content of what is com- 
ing. Certain rhetorical signposts are often used to show the 
drift of sentences, one after another, and the drift of the 
speech from paragraph to paragraph. These pointing signs 
may be in the form of words, of phrases or sentences, or the 
transition from one line of thought to another may consist 
of a group of sentences forming in themselves a short para- 
graph. This short paragraph serves as a bridge or a switch 
in the main line of thought. Common forms of pointing 
phrases are: therefore, nevertheless, inasmuch as, moreover, 
although, since this is so, however, hence, from this we must 
infer, besides, and other like words and phrases. The para- 
graph transition is, of course, stronger and more marked; it 
may serve for close joining or for a marked divergence or 
for making an important addition. In delivery, this para- 
graph may be treated as a sort of let-down or rest for the 
auditor’s mind, or an impressive preparation for a more con- 
centrated attention upon what is to follow. 


V 


PRACTICE IN PARAGRAPH DISCUSSIONS 


IN each of the following selections we observe that there 
is clear, straight procedure from a direct or indirect state- 
ment of the subject to the special point at the close. In 
other words, we find the answer at the end, and there only. 
The discussion is tied up, at the close, so that it can go no 
further; nothing else can properly be added. In each case, 
there could, of course, be a fuller expansion or development 
of each part, but to preserve the principle, every part should 
be germane to a division of the discourse, and all should con- 
tribute to the oneness of effect produced by the whole. 


(1) 

American Locomotive is one of the richest companies for its 
size in the United States. At the end of 1925 the company 
owned cash and marketable securities aggregating over 23 mil- 
ions. The merger with Railway Steel Spring, far from weaken- 
ing its financial position, will add around 13 millions to liquid 
assets. Combined working capital of the two companies will be 
over 52 millions, equal to $67.70 a share on 770,000 American 
Locomotive shares to be outstanding. The company only just 
about held its own in 1925, due to poor business conditions 
existing during that period, but it entered the 1926 season on a 
more satisfactory basis, with a fair volume of unfilled orders on 
the books. In view of the more optimistic outlook ahead we 
believe you would be justified in continuing to hold your stock 
as a speculation.* 

(2) 


It is true that we advised the purchase of this stock around 
the levels you mention, but when it reached a point roo points 
higher we invariably advised the acceptance of profits. The 


1 Three answers to inquiries, from the Magazine of Wall Street. 
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market course of the stock was a natural one. The shares ad- 
vanced far and rapidly, reflecting the unprecedented prosperity 
enjoyed by the company in 1925. Again running true to form, 
it declined in sympathy with the decided falling off in earnings 
in recent months. The recovery you mention followed the decla- 
ration of a stock dividend which may or may not be justified, 
but which acted as a curb on the shorts. Nevertheless, in view 
of the era of keen competition which appears to lie ahead in this 
field it is difficult to perceive where a sound basis exists for the 
expectation of higher stock prices in the near future. We would 
suggest accepting that part of your profit yet remaining. 


(3) 


The extreme severity of the market decline since the end of 
February is unparalleled for so brief a period. Nevertheless, 
it has not surprised close observers of the market situation. The 
decline may be ascribed to two causes: first, the exceedingly 
overboomed condition of the market itself prior to the break 
and, second, the evident fact that irregularities in the business 
situation are increasing. It is still too early, however, to say 
that the decline in stock market values heralds a major down- 
ward movement in business. Before such a conclusion can be 
reached, we need further data on the condition of retail trade, the 
outlook for steel orders, rail traffic and, particularly, the agri- 
cultural prospects. A clearer idea will be had in a few weeks. 
In the meantime, it is noted that generally speaking there is 
somewhat less confidence in the business outlook than at the 
commencement of the year. In this connection, the persistent 
decline in commodity prices throws an interesting light on the 
situation, especially since it is the first time since 1923 that 
prices have declined for three months in succession. 

From an internal viewpoint, the market offers little assurance 
that a broad upward movement can be sustained at this time. 
The speculative public through incurring severe losses has had 
its buying power impaired, and there is a formidable volume of 
stock which will be pressed for sale on any rallies. Though 
a number of stocks are now at attractive levels, it is still good 
policy to wait until there are clearer indications that liquida- 
tion has run its course. 


For considering the principles of unity, note in these brief 
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editorials the beginning, the statement of an idea, and the 
ending. The student may study and analyze.’ 


BUFFERS FOR THE PEDESTRIAN 


Industrial liability has caused insurance companies to exert 
a strong influence for the introduction of safety measures. The 
same thing may be expected to follow compulsory liability 
insurance for automobiles. 

The medical examiner of Suffolk County has advanced an 
idea which automobile makers, safety councils, and insurance 
companies would do well to consider. From his experience in 
the study of motoring fatalities, he notes certain significant 
facts: namely, that more pedestrians are killed than people in 
cars; and that most of the pedestrian deaths result, not from 
blows directly delivered by the automobile, but from impact 
with the pavement or crushing beneath the wheels—in other 
words, from being knocked down. He cites the escape of one 
man who grabbed the radiator cap and clung to it while the 
car dragged him 60 feet. He sustained only minor burns and 
bruises. The examiner therefore suggests that the front of an 
automobile be provided with a railing of some sort for the 
pedestrian to grasp, in event he is struck. 

The possibilities opened by this suggestion are very broad. 
If experts will focus their attention upon designing the front 
of an automobile for the greater security of pedestrians, some 
saving of life may result. The wonder is that this possibility 
has been so long overlooked. 


WaysIpDE MARKETS 


The division of markets of the Massachusetts Department of 
Agriculture has learned some interesting facts in its first wide- 
spread investigation of roadside stands. 

During recent seasons an impression has been forming that 
many of these markets along the highways of the state were 
pawning off produce purchased in the city. The official inquiry 
seems to show that about 97% of the goods sold on weekdays 
are actually fresh from the farm. But the report adds that 
the practice of selling stuff from the city markets on Sundays 
is somewhat more widespread, though it makes no attempt to 
estimate the extent of this deception. 

2 Editorials from the Boston Evening Traveler. 
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Coupled with the fact that Sundays and holidays are by 
far the biggest selling days, it is not unlikely that the public 
is the victim of considerable roadside fraud. 

Farmers who offer only their own or their neighbors’ products 
are quite as indignant as city folk over the unfair methods 
of the tricksters, since people buying stale or inferior goods 
along the way soon become convinced that none of the wayside 
stands can be trusted. 

It would, as the director of the division of markets says, 
be an ambitious undertaking for the state to license the hun- 
dreds of markets and make sure that they did not misrepresent 
as home-grown the leftover goods from city stalls. The stand- 
keepers would do well to work out their own problem for honest 
merchandising. Unless they do this, they will face a decidedly 
dwindling demand from the motorists, many of whom are 
already weary of being hoaxed in this manner. 


Rapio AS A SPEECH EDUCATOR 


Predictions have often been made that a universal language 
for international communication will result from radio broad- 
casts. This may very well happen in the course of time. But 
other linguistic effects of radio are already in evidence. Local 
dialects are breaking down. People in different parts of the 
country are hearing one another talk, and talk with an effort 
at correctness. 

Radio announcers have no choice in this matter. If they 
mispronounce a word, they hear from it. They are driven to 
consult the dictionary. 

Radio is setting a new and higher value upon the spoken 
word as a means of communication. Clear enunciation becomes 
a necessity. Audiences hearing correct and careful diction are 
unconsciously moved to imitate. 

In England, much more than here, people are interested in 
the subject of speech. Agreeable inflection and cultured enunci- 
ation are recognized marks of distinction. Much attention is 
paid in England to the selection of radio announcers capable of 
exercising a refining influence upon speech. 

There is room for much improvement of speech in the United 
States, where harsh voices and slovenly utterance flourish like 


rank weeds that have been allowed to grow through sheer 
neglect. 
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PaRKING AS A FrrE Hazarp 


Firemen trying to reach a blaze at 280 Friend Street were 
hampered by a solid row of automobiles parked along the curb 
in front of the building. Because the cars were locked, they 
could not be moved, and a second alarm was needed. 

The parking problem is seen, from time to time, to be a 
fire problem also. 

Even when cars are left standing at places where no pro- 
hibitory signs are posted, they are likely to be in the way in 
event of fire. And closed cars are less easy to move than open 
ones—so the multiplication of closed cars introduces another 
element of danger. 

There is no solution which can be satisfactory all round. 
It would be useless and foolish to ask owners not to lock their 
cars, for then they would be stolen; or not to set their brakes, 
for then cars would be apt to get loose and run amuck, or to be 
towed off. 

Car owners who desire to do their full duty as citizens will 
cooperate with the police and fire departments by strict ob- 
servance of rules. They will stay out of the zones marked 
“no parking.” They will specially avoid halting cars in the 
vicinity of fire hydrants, or near corners, where their presence 
may obstruct the path of fire apparatus or ordinary traffic. 
And they will keep within the stated time limits. Only by such 
cooperation as this can the day be postponed when much more 
rigid parking regulations than we have had yet will have to be 
put into effect. 


Note, in the following, the topic at opening, a reference 
to history, a new policy, its effect, a desirability for the 
future. 

MakING DIPLoMAcy A PROFESSION 


When an important vacancy occurs in the foreign service of 
the United States, should it be filled by the appointment of 
some distinguished citizen untrained in international diplomacy, 
or by someone less well known who has had experience in the 
State Department? 

For many years the practice of. our government was to bring 
in men from outside the service. Under Secretary Kellogg, 
a policy of promoting “career” men has been followed, more 
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especially in recent months. Such a policy, if pursued, will 
mean eventually a strong body of envoys, well versed in the 
details and principles of their task; men who will avoid the er- 
rors and pitfalls into which novices frequently fall. Foreign 
governments may miss the brilliancy contributed by some of 
our ministers in the past and the amusement contributed by 
others. But on the whole the interests of the United States 
will be better cared for. The very fact that career men are 
afforded an outlet for their ambition is certain to tone up the 
entire service. 

In pursuing this generally commended policy, Secretary Kel- 
logg has apparently aroused some ill feeling within the depart- 
ment by giving preference in nearly all cases to those in the 
diplomatic branch of the service and neglecting those in the 
consular offices. In response to a query from Congress, the 
secretary admits this discrepancy, to the extent of forty-four 
cases in which “officers of the diplomatic branch had been pro- 
moted over their consular colleagues.” He promises to readjust 
the system to take account of men in both branches. No doubt 
this will aid the consular morale. Whether it will improve the 
diplomatic service is not so clear, since the two branches are 
in many respects distinct vocations. 

What the country is hoping is that the general experiment 
of developing a body of professional diplomats will not be 
hastily discarded because of snags encountered in carrying it out. 

The government should be represented abroad, and in its 
formulation of international policies, by the best qualified men 
available. Often such men will be found in the diplomatic serv- 
ice; sometimes in the consular service; occasionally, perhaps, 
in neither of these services but in private civilian life. Our 
state department is headed the right way in this matter. Let 
it make what use it can and should of constructive criticism, 
but not turn back. 


THE BLUE AND THE GRAY 
I do not stand up in this presence to indulge in any mock 
sentimentality. You brave men who wore the gray would be 
the first to hold me or any other son of the North in just con- 
tempt if I should say that, now it was all over, I thought the 
North was wrong and the result of the war a mistake, and that 
I was prepared to suppress my political opinions, I believe 
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most profoundly that the war on our side was eternally right, 
that our victory was the salvation of the country, and that 
the results of the war were of infinite benefit to both North 
and South. But, however we differed, or still differ, as to the 
causes for which we fought then, we accept them as settled, 
commit them to history, and fight over them no more. To the men 
who fought the battles of the Confederacy we hold out our 
hands freely, frankly, and gladly. To courage and faith wher- 
ever shown we bow in homage with uncovered heads. We re- 
spect and honor the gallantry and valor of the brave men who 
fought against us, and who gave their lives and shed their blood 
in defense of what they thought to be right. We rejoice that 
the famous general whose name is borne upon your banner was 
one of the greatest soldiers of modern times, because he, too, 
was an American. We have no bitter memories to revive, no 
reproaches to utter. Reconciliation is not to be sought, because 
it exists already. Differ in politics and in a thousand other 
ways we must and shall in all good nature, but let us never 
differ with each other on sectional or state lines, by race or 
creed.—HeEenry Casot LODGE 


I venture to suggest that there are two things to be done 
of vital importance, both of which require the highest degree 
of intelligence. One is that, for the solution of the complicated 
questions that are now before us, government should be simpli- 
fied in the highest degree. And to simplify is the function of 
learning. The other is that responsibility shall be fixed, so 
that the people may know whom to hold responsible for failures 
to produce good government. The fixing of responsibility is 
a matter for the highest intelligence and courage. The question 
of national, of state control, is a question to be resolved, not 
by the feelings of a popular assembly, but by the careful study 
of consequences, of results. The solution which seems to be 
useful for a particular purpose may be most baleful as a prec- 
edent. The men of Harvard live in every state of the Union; 
their influence may bring the legislation and administration of 
every state into conformity with general ideals without break- 
jng down the right of local self-government. Men of Harvard 
go into every state and look back to this common center of 
affection which binds them all together as citizens of one 
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country, and their influence may hold the states to the union, 
to the national ideal, to the supremacy of our country, without 
the surrender of local attachment or local pride—ELinu Root 


In the following, note the sentences without connectives. 


What is Education? It is not simply books. There is another 
idea that is dawning before us. We have been accustomed to 
study only books. I believe every observing man will agree with 
me, that the day is dawning when we are to study ¢hings, not 
books only. I do not mean that we are to lay aside books. We 
are not to give up languages and history and studies of that 
class, but I think that the study of things is to be grafted upon 
these. God’s works—the beautiful in objects, the curious and 
useful in science, the great relations between the sciences, the laws 
which govern national development, the conditions of health and 
disease, the growth of population, the laws which crime and acci- 
dent obey, the material interests of society—the handiwork of 
God and his laws, the day is dawning, I think, when education 
will turn largely in that direction. The people claim of govern- 
ment that it should provide these museums of things; that it 
should, “taking time by the forelock,”’ gather up all these living 
books that God has made for the education of the people, and 
preserve them. Science, the history of science, the details of it, 
as preserved in museums—these are beginning to be, especially 
with us, the objects of study. They affect legislation closely. No 
man is up to the van of his age if he has not at least a general 
knowledge of these relations; he is not fit to sit in this hall and 
legislate about them.—WENDELL PHILLIPs* 


Note the general opening and lead-up to subject and issue. 


A great requisite of the lawyer is that rare quality that may 
be called intellectual honesty. It is a mental and not a moral 
quality. Of course, it is one which involves high moral integrity. 
But those who are honest in intentions and purposes, merely, may 
fall far short of it. By “intellectual honesty” I mean the faculty 
of seeing things just as they are—unmoved by prejudice, or pas- 
sion, or excitement, or clamor—seeing them and reaching conclu- 
sions in regard to them in a straightforward and direct way. That 


8 Speeches and Lectures, Lothrop, Lee and Shepard, Boston. 
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is the leading characteristic of every great lawyer or great judge 
that has ever lived, and the want of it is the reason the world has 
seen so many good lawyers and good judges and so few great 
ones. It is the rarest of qualities in its perfection and the first 
to be recognized by mankind when it exists. Perhaps the most 
illustrious examples of that quality was Chief Justice Marshall— 
that magistrate of all magistrates—whose splendid judgments 
have entered, not only into the jurisprudence, but into the his- 
tory and literature of our country. When the construction of 
the American Constitution was a thing of doubt; when the Con- 
stitution itselfi—its success, its practicability—was questioned; 
when men’s minds were wrought up to the highest pitch of politi- 
cal and personal excitement, those great judgments of Marshall 
and his compeers ended all dispute. No man went away cursing 
the court and resolved to renew the quarrel. The defeated side 
went away admitting that they had been mistaken. That illus- 
trates the idea that I advanced just now: that this quality, when 
it exists in a high degree, is universally recognized by mankind 
and commands immediate confidence—WENDELL PHILLIPS 


We do ill, I fancy, to talk much of universal peace or of a 
general disarmament. We must go in for preventive medicine, 
not for radical cure. We must cheat our foe, politically circum- 
vent his action, not try to change his nature. . . . Let the gen- 
eral possibility of war be left open, in Heaven’s name, for the 
imagination to dally with. But organize in every conceivable 
way the practical machinery for making each successive chance 
of war abortive. Put peace-men in power; educate the editors and 
statesmen to responsibility—how beautifully did their trained re- 
sponsibility in England make the Venezuela incident abortive! 
Seize every pretext, however small, for arbitration methods, and 
multiply the precedents; foster rival excitements and invent new 
outlets for heroic energy; and from one generation to another, 
the chances are that irritations will grow less acute and states of 
strain less dangerous among the nations. Armies and navies will 
continue, of course, and will fire the minds of populations with 
their potentialities of greatness. But their officers will find that 
somehow or other, with no deliberate intention on any one’s part, 
each successive “incident” has managed to evaporate and to lead 
nowhere, and that the thought of what might have been remains 
their only consolation. 
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The last week runnings of the war spirit will be “punitive ex- 
peditions.” A country that turns its arms only against uncivilized 
foes is, I think, wrongly taunted as degenerate. Of course it has 
ceased to be heroic in the old grand style. But I verily believe 
that this is because it now sees something better. It has a con- 
science. It knows that between civilized countries a war is a 
crime against civilization. It will still perpetrate peccadillos, to be 
sure. But it is afraid, afraid in the good sense of the word, to 
engage in absolute crimes against civilization——-WILLIAM James* 


Note the method here of supporting the main idea, and 
the quoted imaginary statement at the end. 


The extent and the far-reaching effects of O’Connell’s work, 
without regard to the motives which inspired him, or the methods 
he used, have never been fully recognized. 

Briefly stated, he did what the ablest and bravest of his fore- 
runners had tried to do and failed. He created a public opinion, 
and unity of purpose—no matter what be now the dispute about 
methods—which made Ireland a nation; he gave her British citi- 
zenship, and a place in the imperial Parliament; he gave her a 
press and a public; with these tools her destiny is in her own 
hands. When the Abolitionists got for the negro schools and 
the vote, they settled the slave question; for they planted the sure 
seeds of civil equality. O’Connell did this for Ireland—this which 
no Irishman before had ever dreamed of attempting. Swift and 
Molyneux were able. Grattan, Bushe, Saurin, Burrowes, Plunket, 
Curren, Burke, were eloquent. Throughout the Island courage 
was a drug. They gained now one point, and now another; but, 
after all, they left the helm of Ireland’s destiny in foreign and 
hostile hands. O’Connell was brave, sagacious, eloquent; but, 
more than all, he was a statesman, for he gave to Ireland’s own 
keeping the key of her future. As Lord Bacon marches down the 
centuries, he may lay one hand on the telegraph, and the other 
on the steam-engine, and say, “These are mine, for I taught you 
how to study Nature.” In a similar sense, as shackle after 
shackle falls from Irish limbs, O’Connell may say, “This victory 
is mine; for I taught you the method, and I gave you the arms.” 
—WENDELL PHILLIPS 


* Atlantic Monthly 
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Note how, in the following two passages, paragraphs are 
joined, either by appropriate connectives, or by words which 
refer back to the paragraph preceding. 


So, both North and South, there was this antagonism to this 
new class coming forward; and yet that new class stepped for- 
ward and took the leadership of the American Revolution. Not 
that the clergy were false to their duty. They did their duty well. 
There is a book by J. Wingate Thornton called The Clergy of the 
American Revolution, which contains an admirable and powerful 
series of sermons by those very clergymen whom I have criticized 
for their limitations. They did their part admirably, and yet one 
sees as time goes on that the lawyers are taking matters into 
their own hands. 

But the change was not always a benefit to the style of oratory. 
It was a period of somewhat formal style; it was not a period 
when the English language was reaching to its highest sources. 
You will be surprised to find, for instance, in the books and ad- 
dresses of that period how little Shakespeare is quoted, how much 
oftener inferior poets. In Edmund Burke’s orations he quotes 
Shakespeare very little; and Edmund Burke’s orations are inter- 
esting especially for this, that they are not probably the original 
addresses which he gave, are literature rather than oratory, and 
are now generally supposed to have been written out afterwards. 

Like Burke most of the orators of that period have a certain 
formal style. When all is said and done, the clergy got a certain 
pithiness from that terrific habit they had of going back every lit- 
tle while and pinning down their thought with a text. One Eng- 
lish clergyman of the period compared his text to a horse-block 
on which he ascended when he wished to mount his horse, and 
then he rode his horse as long as he wished and might or might 
not come back to that horse-block again. Therefore we see in the 
oratory of that time a certain formality. 

Moreover, in the absence of the modern reporter, we really do 
not know exactly what was said in the greatest speeches of that 
day. The modern reporter, whose aim is to report everything 
that is said, and who generally succeeds in putting in a great 
many fine things which haven’t occurred to the orators—the mod- 
ern reporter was not known, and we have but very few descrip- 
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tions even of the great orations——THomas WENTWORTH Hic- 
GINSON® 


It is perfectly supposable to imagine a whole race of authors of 
whom not one should ever exchange a word with a human being 
while his greatest work is being produced. 

The greatest work of American literature, artistically speaking, 
Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter, was thus produced. His wife records 
that during the year that he was writing it, he shut himself up in 
his study every day. She asked no questions; he volunteered no 
information. She only knew that something was going on by the 
knot in his forehead which he carried all that year. At the end 
of the year he came from his study and read over to her the 
whole book; a work of genius was added to the world. It was 
the fruit of solitude. 

And sometimes solitude, I regret as an author to say, extends to 
the perusal of the book, for I have known at least one volume of 
poems of which not a copy was ever sold; and I know another of 
which only one copy was sold through my betraying the secret 
of the author and mentioning the book to a classmate, who bought 
that one copy. 

Therefore, in a general way, we may say that literature speaks 
in a manner the voice of solitude. As soon as the spoken word 
comes in, you have companionship.—THoMAs WENTWORTH Hic- 
GINSON 


SUGGESTED Topics FoR Brier DiscussION 


New School Buildings 

Superior Features in an Automobile 
Improved Modes of Ventilation 
Suitable Architecture for a Special Building 
Mechanism of the Trolley Car 
Mechanism of the Automobile 
Modern Mode of Clearing Snow 
Advice About Driving a Car 

Old Ironsides 

Electric Signs 

Comedy, Melodrama, Farce 

Technic of Forward Pass in Football 


° From his lectures on oratory, by permission. 
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Alsace and Lorraine 

The Dawes Plan 

Mutual Trade Relations in Manufacturing Cities 

The Direct Primary 

The Beauties of Lake Louise 

The Ascent of Mount Washington 

The Yosemite Valley 

The Dome of the Capitol at Washington 

The Old South Meeting House in Boston 

Old Missions in Southern California 

A Hawaiian Volcano 

The Old Ship Constitution 

An Institution for Teaching the Blind 

The Process of Bookbinding 

The Manufacture of the Gillette Safety Razor 

Advertising and Selling the Gillette Razor 

Should the Philippine Islands Be Given Immediate Independ- 
ence? 

Are Separate Colleges Desirable for the Higher Education of 
Women ? 

Should Capital Punishment Be Abolished? 

Has the Intelligence Test Proved Valuable in Examinations for 
Admission to College? 

One Means of Improving Traffic Laws in This City 

The Justification for Zoning Systems for Resident Section in 
Cities 

The Value of Speech Training for the Business Man 

The Value of Training in Argumentation 

The Advertising Value to a Business Establishment of Assur- 
ing Satisfaction to Its Customers 


EXAMPLES OF OUTLINES 


TRIAL BY JURY 
History of— 
Theory of— 
Should the Requirements of a Unanimous Vote Be Modified? 
Should Women Sit on Juries? 
Should Women Sit in Certain Cases Only? 
Should Members of a Jury Be Chosen with Reference to Special 
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Fitness in Special Cases—for Example, Financiers in Cases 
of Large Financial Interests? 

Should a Judge Have More Latitude in the Charge to a Jury? 
Should Counsel Be Further Restricted in Cross Examination? 


ON THE RETENTION OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


IntTRopucTION—Reference to opposition—one quality deserving 

respect. 

Reference to duty of all. 

Question is: Should the islands be handed to leaders of one 
tribe, for their domination over sixty other tribes? 

Absurdity of proposition that United States stand by to pro- 
tect these people without having any authority to act. 

This, of all courses, will not be adopted. Government will act 
in its own right, under its own responsibility. 

We cannot now leave the Philippines. 

Our duties, undertaken with worthy motive, must be fulfilled, 
as a service among the nations. 


PRELIMINARY FOR ARGUMENT 
The Monroe Doctrine is an assertion on the part of America: 


1. That no part of the American continent is justly subject to 
colonization by any European power. 

2. That the interposition of any foreign power for the purpose 
of oppressing or controlling in any other manner the destiny of 
any American people will be regarded as an unfriendly act to the 
United States. 

3. That any attempt by a European nation to extend its sys- 
tem to the American continent will be regarded as dangerous to 
the peace and safety of the United States. And to that was 
added, in 1845, by President Polk, the further item that no 
future European colony or dominion should with our consent be 
planted or established upon our continent. And that last exten- 
sion applies to any voluntary transfer of the territory of an 
American country to any European power—E.inu Root 


VI 


THE SENTENCE 


IN speaking, as well as in writing, the form and sequence 
of sentences determine, to a large extent, the effectiveness 
of discourse. Clearness, ease, and power are gained or lost 
by the shaping of sentences. Sentences may be long or short, 
simple or involved, loose or periodic, light or weighty, clear 
and sharp in point, direct and strong in emphasis; they may 
be well balanced, rythmic in flow, well formed for good 
sequence in relation to one another, or they may be ill con- 
trived with regard to any of the better forms. Extreme 
care taken by the best speakers and writers in the formation 
of sentences is indicated by James T. Field’s comment on 
the work of composition by Edmund Burke. 


Goldsmith and Wyndham and Pitt, among others, have left on 
record eloquent testimony to the superiority of Burke’s genius, 
and the striking fact that he was the best informed man of his 
time. Did this great statesman lounge carelessly into all this 
reputation, and rely on his genius solely to bring him into Parlia- 
ment, to continue that long and brilliant career which is part of 
English history? Never for a moment did he trust to his genius. 
See him at the top of his high fame, elaborating every speech, 
every sentence he wrote with the most studious and exhaustive 
care. He would have twelve different proofs of his Reflections 
on the French Revolution before he would allow it to go to press, 
and even then he watched every page with a vigilant eye, as if 
his very existence depended on faultless accuracy of statement 
and style. 


Rhetorical classification applies to the sentence the terms 
“loose” and “periodic,” or “climactic.” The sentence tech- 
nically called loose is formed of a main clause with one or 
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more subordinate parts, clauses or phrases, following. This 
sentence is a perfectly good one in its place; the term “loose” 
in this technical sense does not mean badly formed. In 
effect, the sentence has a free, easy, informa! flow and is 
less pointedly emphatic in its ending than the periodic. I, 
as a test, we can take away from the main clause one or 
more following parts without destroying the complete ex- 
pression of a thought, the sentence is called loose. 

The periodic sentence is so formed that the main or most 
important point in the thought comes at the extreme end. 
Subordinate parts are either placed as intermediate or par- 
enthetical parts, in the midst of the main sentence, or they 
are placed before the main part of the sentence, by way of 
leading up to the chief point. We do not have complete 
sense until we have come to the sentence end. A highly 
rhetorical form of periodic sentence is so developed as to 
produce a marked climax. 

The making of sentences requires a good deal of skill and 
should be practiced under criticism. Even persons who 
have become excellent writers often find that in oral discus- 
sion their sentences are exceedingly imperfect. A good deal 
of special self-drill may be needed to avoid monotony of 
form, ill arrangement of subordinate parts, and various 
kinds of awkwardness or clumsiness. One must finally be 
guided, not so much by any rules, as by a rhetorical feeling 
which can be gradually developed. <A student should culti- 
vate his ear as well as practice decisive accuracy in thought. 
He must be guided by a certain artistic instinct. Writing 
and reading aloud will help; improvement will unconsciously 
come from memorizing and reciting models of good English 
from the masters in writing and speaking. 

A common fault among novices in speaking is the “string- 
ing” of sentences. This means the running loosely along of 
sentence after sentence, in about the same form, and the 
connecting of one sentence after another with the conjunc- 
tion “and.” This “and” is usually uttered without fitness 
simply to make a sound while the speaker is halting for the 
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next thought or the next word. If he makes no sound, he is 
frightened by the silence. Soon he has acquired a very dis- 
tressing habit. He may, indeed, add to the “and” the dis- 
tressing “uh.” The remedy for this fault is to compel one- 
self to make short, simple, successive statements, as separ- 
ate sentences, with a rigid determination not to allow a con- 
necting word or a meaningless sound. The speaker must 
learn not to be afraid of moments of silence. If he seems 
composed and confident, his audience will be easy, even 
though his pauses are rather frequent and considerable. He 
should dare to take his time. 


STUDIES IN THE FORMS OF THE SENTENCE 


Observing some of the principles of sentence form and 
the grouping of sentences, the student may profitably study 
the varieties in the following list. He will note the long and 
the short; the loose and the periodic; the climactic in form, 
and the climactic in thought, whether periodic or loose; the 
group of balanced or contrasting sentences, and how in dif- 
ferent sentence groups monotony is obviated by changes 
from one form to another. 

The student cannot do better than frequently to render 
the sentences aloud, giving the requisite qualities of expres- 
sions, noting especially the placing of emphasis. 


(1) 
With such amplitude and affluence of resources and with such 
a vast stake at issue, we should be unworthy of our lineage and 
our inheritance if we for one moment distrusted our ability to 
maintain ourselves a united people, with “one country, one con- 
stitution, one destiny.” 
(2) 


It is a question of the best household arrangements for culti- 
vating good manners; of the best individual instruction in that 
delicate subject; of the means of providing good examples for 
imitative youth; of the means of uniting in the individual student 
the physical training which gives elasticity, alertness, and grace, 
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with the moral training which strengthens sympathy, courage, 
self-respect, and consideration for others, and the intellectual 
training which develops discernment, discrimination, and truth- 
fulness. 

(3) 


Surely it is fitting that in the Massachusetts which the Congre- 
gationalists founded there should be seats of learning for women 
where the simplicity, dignity, and intellectual strenuousness of 
the Congregational worship are observed and honored, where 
what they called “vain repetitions” are avoided, and the grega- 
rious religious excitement so unwholesome for young women finds 


no place. u) 
4 


But when we point to the impoverished farmers throughout 
the country, when we point to the strikes of laboring men for 
higher wages, when we point to the suspension of protected in- 
dustries—you say all this is due to threatened reduction of the 
tariff. You take credit that you are not entitled to, and you 
seek to avoid responsibility for that for which you are clearly and 
undeniably responsible. 

(5) 


In this part of Antony’s speech we have mostly loose 
sentences, but in thought arrangement we have a strong 
climax, rising to its height in the very last word. 


I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts. 

I am no orator, as Brutus is; 

But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man, 
That love my friend; and that they know full well 
That gave me public leave to speak of him: 

For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 
Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech, 
To stir men’s blood: I only speak right on; 

I tell you that which you yourselves do know; 
Show you sweet Caesar’s wounds, poor, poor dumb mouths, 
And bid them speak for me: but were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 

Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Caesar, that should move 
The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny. 
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Every person who invests in well selected real estate in a grow- 
ing section of a prosperous community adopts the surest and 
safest method of becoming independent, for real estate is the 
basis of all wealth. 

(7) 


In addition to all these large objects, which invite the contin- 
uous interest and labor of the managers of Wellesley College, 
there remains a sacred task which was undertaken when this Col- 
lege was founded—the wise development of religious motives and 
aspirations in a large community of young women. While the 
College welcomes persons of all sorts of religious opinions and 
practices, it does itself represent a type of religion which is to an 
unusual degree independent of rites, rituals, recurring pious ob- 
servances, and aesthetic adornments. 


(8) 

Now boarding schools and colleges for men, the world over, 
are, to say the least, very imperfect schools of manners, as anyone 
knows who has contemplated the regular product of the French 
lycées, the German universities, the English public schools and 
universities, and the American academies and colleges. This is 
only to say that civilized man has not yet contrived a sure way of 
bringing up privileged young men with such instruction, in the 
way of both precept and example, as shall impart to most of 
them the manners of gentlemen. It remains for the colleges for 
women to show how this admirable effect can be produced on 
young women by the hundreds and by the thousands with some 
degree of certainty. It cannot be pretended that safe guidance 
can be found in the men’s colleges towards this most desirable 
result. May we not hope that the women’s colleges will ulti- 
mately show the men’s colleges how to do it? 


(9) 


Our facilities for commerce and exchange, both domestic and 
foreign—who shall reassure them? Our oceans, our vast inland 
seas, our marvelous flow of navigable streams, our canals, our net- 
work of railroads more than thirty thousand miles in extent— 
these give us the avenues of trade and channels of communica- 
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tion both natural and artificial such as no other nation has ever 
enjoyed. Our mines of gold and silver and iron and copper and 
lead and coal, with their untold and unimaginable wealth, spread 
over millions of acres of territory, in the valley, on the mountain 
side, along rivers, yielding already a rich harvest, are destined yet 
to increase a thousandfold, until their everyday treasures, 
.... familiar grown, 
Shall realize Orient’s fabled dream. 


(10) 

The American laboring man wants what? He wants steady 
employment at reasonable wages. This protective system builds 
up industries which it is wasteful upon the part of the manu- 
facturer to carry on. It destroys the natural industries of the 
people and builds up an artificial industry. It takes away the 
natural right of every individual freely to exchange the surplus 
of that which he makes for the surplus of that which his neighbor 
makes. His neighbor, my friends, is the world. 

Trade is not war. Trade is peace. Commerce knows no 
nationality. There is not a manufacturer in the United States, 
however highly he might have been favored, who will not send 
his goods to India, if by so doing he can get a little more for 
them than he can by selling them here; and he has the right to 


do it. 
(11) 
Note here the balance in form, the contrasts in thought. 


Compare the two. This I offer you is plain and simple; the 
other full of perplexed and intricate mazes. This is mild; that 
harsh. This is found by experience effectual for its purposes; the 
other is a new project. This is universal; the other calculated for 
certain colonies only. This is immediate in its conciliatory op- 
eration; the other remote, contingent, full of hazard. 


(12) 

When at last he passed from the halls of legislation into a high 
executive office, he displayed that experience, intelligence, firm- 
ness, and poise of character, which have carried us through a 
stormy period of three years, with one-half the public press crying 
“Crucify him!” and a hostile Congress seeking to prevent success. 
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And I saw the night come down on that house, falling gently 
as the wings of the unseen dove. And the old man—while a 
startled bird called from the forest, and the trees were shrill with 
the cricket’s cry, and the stars were swarming in the sky—got 
the family around him, and taking the old Bible from the table, 
called them to their knees, the little baby hiding in the folds of 
its mother’s dress, while he closed the record of that simple day 
by calling down God’s benediction on that family and on that 


home. 
(14) 


The doorway of his home at this season of the year was bril- 
liant in the dewy morn with the clambering vine and fragrant 
flower, as in and out he went, the beloved of mother and sisters, 
and the ideal of a New England youth. 


(15) 

When the storm has passed and the hour of calm settles on the 
ocean, when the sunlight bathes its peaceful surface, then the 
astronomer and surveyor take the level from which they measure 
all terrestrial heights and depths. 


(16) 

The culture that reveals beauty in all its forms, that refines 
the sensibilities, and expands the mental horizon, that, without a 
sense of superiority, desires to share these things with others, and 
makes the lives of all men better worth living, is like the glow 
of fire in a cold room. It is a form of social service of a high 


order. 
(17) 


The obvious elements which enter into the fame of a public 
man are few and by no means recondite. The man who fills a 
great station in a period of change, who leads his power of per- 
suading and controlling others, who has been able to command 
the best thought of his age, so as to leave his country in a moral 
or material condition in advance of where he found it—such a 
man’s position in history is secure. 


(18) 


Progress, merely as progress, is nothing; but progress that sees 
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the changes of a generation blessed, lasting peace in place of 
the horrors and burdens of ci war, resulting in a reunited, loyal 
country; progress that hears the demand of the people for pure 
and economic admifistration, for r@élief from restrictions and taxa- 
tion; progress that feels the discontent and suffering of great 
masses of people—this progress, if willing and ready to shape into 
legislation the new wishes and the new wants, rises to the height 
of statesmanship. . ‘ 
(19) 


And there was no luck in it. It was a work of inflexible faith- 
fulness, of indomitable resolution, of sleepless energy, and iron 
purpose and tenacity. In the campaigns at Fort Donelson; in 
the desperate battle at Shiloh; in the siege of Corinth; in battle 
after battle, in siege after siege; whatever Grant had to do, he 
did it with his might. Other generals might fail—he would not 
fail. He showed what a man could do whose will was strong. 
He undertook, as General Sherman said of him, what no one else 
would have ventured, and his very soldiers began to reflect some- 
thing of his indomitable determination. 


(20) 

Antony weeping over Caesar’s body, Antony offering his breast 
to the daggers which have killed his master, is as plainly the 
sovereign power of the moment as when over Caesar’s corpse he 
forces by his magnetic oratory the prejudiced populace to call 
down curses on the heads of the conspirators. 


(21) 

A hundred years have rolled by since that famous declaration; 
and today, with a territory that joins ocean to ocean, with fifty 
millions of people, with two wars behind her, with the grand 
achievement of having grappled with the fearful disease that 
threatened her central life and having broken four millions of 
fetters, the great Republic, stronger than ever, launches into the 
second century of her existence. 


(22) 
Permission is granted Antony to speak a farewell word over the 
body of Caesar in the crowded market place. Before the popu- 
lace, hostile and prejudiced, Antony stands as the friend of Caesar. 
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Slowly, surely, making his approach step by step, with consum- 
mate tact he steals away their hearts and paves the way for his 
victory. The honorable men:gradually turmto villains of the 
blackest dye. Caesar’s mantle} which but a roment before had 
called forth bitter curs@s, now brings tears to every Roman’s eye. 
The populace fast yields to his eloquence. 


(23) 

We see them all as they march proudly away under the flaunt- 
ing flags, keeping time to the grand, wild music of war—marching 
down the streets of the great cities, through the towns and across 
the prairies, down to the fields of glory, to do and to die for the 
eternal right. 


VII 


VOCABULARY 


ExacTNEss and strength of expression demand, of 
course, an adequate supply of words and painstaking pre- 
cision in their use. Weakness and monotony result from 
lack of a large vocabulary. A somewhat systematic study 
of word meanings should be carried on by those who wish 
to gain in excellent expression. Especially, synonyms or 
words related in meaning should be learned and repeatedly 
used. Constant and varied reading will enlarge one’s store of 
words by a process more or less unconscious. But in this 
reading one should form the habit of noting and studying all 
new words or words not precisely understood. It is best to 
record not only the words but the sentence or phrase in 
which each word is used by the author. By repeated re- 
views, these words may become permanent possessions of 
the student. 

Lack of a full vocabulary will be likely to lead to the re- 
peated use of many cheap expressions. It is not here neces- 
sary particularly to discuss the question of admitting slang 
into our speech. Our use of language, while governed al- 
ways by good taste, is determined often by special condi- 
tions. The language of the street—the better language of 
the street—may at times be more suitable to an audience, a 
theme, a purpose, than the language of the book or the 
study. But other conditions would demand, of course, other 
language, such as would be suitable to a different audience, 
another subject, a different occasion and purpose. A spirit 
of fellowship, of personal accord, of intent to give to an oc- 
casion a suitable tone or atmosphere, ought to guide one in 
his choice of words, as it should in his general manner of 
address. If one has at command a fairly large store of 
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words and understands distinctions in meaning, he not only 
can be more clear, accurate, and concise in expression, but 
he can adapt his discourse to such conditions as he may have 
to meet. 

What in particular is not desirable is that a speaker be 
limited to a repeated round of poor, inapt, and cheap words. 
Many of these words or phrases are current for a time as 
fads. However happy or fitting such expressions may seem 
at times, however much they may at first catch the fancy, 
their repeated use is not wise. They give the effect of 
monotony, they are cheaply got, they are often unfitting, 
they come to be used without thought and careful choosing. 
The general effect is that of an impoverished expressional 
style. 

Examples of such expressions are, “abreast of the times,” 
“in touch with,” “spells success” or “spells disaster,” “make 
good,” “along those lines,” “along intellectual lines,” and so 
forth. One tires of hearing these expressions over and over. 
A vastly overused and misused word just now is “proposi- 
tion.” To fly over the Alps, to cross a crowded street, or to 
develop a copper mine, is said to be a difficult “proposition.” 
We may propose flying the Alps, or building a dam, erecting 
a building, or reclaiming land; we make the proposition that 
the thing be undertaken or carried through; we propose it. 
But the carrying out of the undertaking, the accomplishment 
of the design is properly not a proposition. The word in 
that sense is classed as colloquialism or slang. Its repeated 
use, as with similar faddish terms, becomes a mere 
mannerism. 

It is not here meant that all persons at all times should 
avoid our specially used everyday words for light, casual 
talk. We say it’s a “nice” day, and we had an “awfully” 
good time. For our young people in chatty talk to become 
exactly precise would be to become stilted, to be tiresome. 
The measure of freedom and ease, the extent of looseness, 
the time and place for lightness, the degree of care regard- 
ing repetitions or the forming of bad habits, require taste or 
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expressional feeling. Taste and feeling can be cultivated. 

The list of words here given, and many others of the kind, 
may well be definitely studied, for acquiring a sense of lan- 
guage, for giving to one’s speech some distinction, for acquir- 
ing clear effectiveness. 


Likely liable apt 

stop stay 

anticipate expect 

associate affiliate ally 

prompt early 

woman lady 

marry be married 

specimen sample 

shall will 

quantity number amount 

also only 

right correct 

alternative choice 

allowable admissible permissible tolerable 

aim design endeavor aspire purpose 
intend 

Proposition undertaking enterprise 

propose purpose 

sagacious shrewd rational intelligent 
wise sage judicial 

Scholar student pupil disciple 

atheist agnostic skeptic infidel 
unbeliever disbeliever deist 

Capacity ability power faculty talent 

annoyance irritation aggravation 
exasperation displeasure discomfort 

Clean cleanse 

clear transparent translucent 

explicit implicit 

obsolete antiquated archaic obsolescent 
old ancient aged elderly 

Slang cant colloquialism vulgarism 


provincialism localism 
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Accent dialect brogue 

argument contention persuasion invective 
polemic 

Socialism radicalism anarchism communism 
collectivism populism 

Reputation character 

fanciful fantastic imaginary visionary 
grotesque 

Superstitious fanatical bigoted heretical 

fictitious factitious 

practical practicable 

natural habitual 

healthful healthy 

adherent supporter ally disciple 
partisan backer 

Caricature parody travesty burlesque 
mimicry imitation characterization 

Comedy farce tragedy melodrama 
extravaganza 

Climax climactic climacteric climatic 

extemporaneous impromptu 
unpremeditated offhand 

Kill assassinate murder execute 


put to death 


Imminent impending threatening 

factor element 

phase aspect 

affect effect 

get become 

get acquire obtain secure attain 
less smaller fewer 


type kind class 
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PART II 


LITERARY QUALITY IN DISCOURSE 


Vill 


RHETORICAL STYLE 


WHEN consideration has been given to all the funda- 
mental elements in speech making—to subject, subject 
division, arrangement, unity, sentence form, and verbal ade- 
quacy and correctness—there is yet a quality that is less 
definable, more elusive to the pupil or teacher, but very 
potent in its expressive effect. This is that individuality 
of expression that is called Style. It is the clothing of the 
thought. It is the stamp of a personality; it is a manner 
by which some writers are at once recognized, as perhaps 
they are in their movements and fashion of dress. With the 
individual author or speaker this style will be modified on 
different occasions, and yet will not wholly lose its identity. 
It should not be much looked for in one’s earlier work. It 
comes to a flowering with time. It is a mark of maturity 
in an art. 

The beginner may well bring many influences to bear upon 
his formation of style, recognizing that he is only in the 
formative stage and that his present practice may be only 
in slight measure his ultimate accomplishment. As he reads 
or studies one or another author, he will find himself adopt- 
ing the style of this one or that one, until gradually he 
strikes out free, having developed what essentially was in 
him at first until it has grown and branched and flowered 
from the sustenance that it has taken in from many sources. 

Seeking among writers and speakers, the student will 
find in Roosevelt or Lincoln a moral strength expressed in 
plainness and simplicity, in Carlyle or Calhoun the stern- 
ness of rugged phrase and whiplike sentence, in George 
William Curtis and John Hay elegance and classical finish, 
in Ingersoll brilliant rhetoric, lively imagery, flashing word 
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pictures, in Burke a word power, a sentence strength, as 
excelling as his thought, in John D. Long poetic grace, in 
Henry W. Grady a flow of sentiment in language glowingly 
warm; in some other he will find instances of the epigram- 
matic, the sententious; in still another, effects of balance, 
contrast, parallel, of melodious flow and rhythm, of abrupt 
pointedness, decisive weight, or freqeunt climactic emphasis. 

Assigned readings and reports will do much to vary and 
enrich one’s style, and practice on subjects that call for 
differences in expressional form will give wide scope and 
ready adaptability. 

Of course one would gain a great deal in his resources 
of expression by reading the poets. He will note the wide 
differences, for example, among the writings of Longfellow, 
Tennyson, Browning, Whitman, Robert Frost, and others 
of more recent time. In Shakespeare we find all styles and 
a marvelous verbal resourcefulness and power. It is better, 
for our purpose here, to read and reread, to commit and to 
recite, a few passages from various sources than to try to 
cover a wide field by unrepeated readings. 

A very frequently used and very effective element in style 
is concreteness of language. Instead of using abstract terms 
for our ideas, we may often bring our thought home to the 
hearer by using the name of a definite tangible object that 
will vividly suggest or picture that idea. We say, “the road 
to wealth,” we have come to the “jumping-off place,’ you 
are “against a stone wall.” Marc Antony says to the citi- 
zens, “‘lend me your ears,” and, “I come not, friends, to steal 
away your hearts.” Brutus says to Mare Antony, “To you 
our swords have leaden points,” meaning the conspirators 
do not desire his death; to the citizen audience, in offering 
to give his own life, as he took away the life of Caesar, 
Brutus says, “As I slew my best lover for the good of Rome, 
I have the same dagger for myself when it shall please my 
country to need my death.” In the following examples will 
be found many instances of this and other figures of speech. 
The student will profit by becoming very familiar with the 
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spirit and language, with imaginative qualities in these 
many examples. He should analyze and discuss the various 
means of making forms of expression forceful and appealing. 
These examples follow herewith, in a separate chapter, with 
occasional comment or suggestion, to aid in critical study. 


Ix 
STUDIES IN RHETORICAL STYLE 


(1) 


Note here the use of the question. 


Within our own territory, stretching through many degrees of 
latitude and longitude, we have the choice of many products and 
many means of independence. The government is mild. The 
press is free. Religion is free. Knowledge reaches, or may reach, 
every home. What fairer prospects of success could be pre- 
sented? What means more adequate to accomplish the sublime 
end? What more is necessary than for the people to preserve 
what they themselves have created? 

Already has the age caught the spirit of our institutions. It 
has already ascended the Andes and snuffed the breezes of both 
oceans. It has infused itself into the life blood of Europe and 
warmed the sunny plains of France and the lowlands of Holland. 
It has touched the philosophy of Germany and the north and, 
moving onward to the south, has opened to Greece the lessons of 
her better days. 

And when the war was over, the terrible strife had ended, 
while yet the land was filled with mourning, while every church 
on every Sunday in this North was crowded with women wearing 
the sable garments of woe for sons, for brothers, for husbands, 
for the loved of every kind and condition who were sleeping their 
last sleep on southern hillsides—how did the spirit of Washing- 
ton, the toleration, the kindness, the generosity, the magnanimity 
which in all his life he breathed out toward all, exhibit itself here 
in the North? They took us by the hand. They lifted us to 
our feet again, or assisted in doing so. They gave us the recog- 
nition which one gallant man extends to another whose heroism 
and courage he has tested; they wrote the title of American Citi- 
zen upon our brows again, and told us to go on as parts of the 
Union, with our loves and hopes bound up in its common destiny. 
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Shut now the volume of history and tell me, on any principle 
of human probability, what will be the fate of this handful of 
adventurers. Tell me, man of military science, in how many 
months were they all swept off by the thirty savage tribes enum- 
erated within the early limits of New England? Tell me, poli- 
tician, how long did this shadow of a colony, on which your con- 
ventions and treaties had not smiled, languish on the distant 
coast? Student of history, compare for me the baffled projects, 
the deserted settlements, the abandoned adventures of other times, 
and find the parallel of this. Was it the winter’s storm, beating 
upon the houseless heads of women and children? Was it dis- 
ease? Was it the tomahawk? Was it the deep malady of a 
blighted hope, a ruined enterprise, and a broken heart aching in 
its last moments at the recollection of the loved and left beyond 
the sea? Was it some or all of these united that hurried this 
forsaken company to their melancholy fate? And is it possible 
that none of these causes nor all of them combined were able to 
blast this bud of hope? Is it possible that from a beginning so 
feeble, so frail, so worthy not so much of admiration as of pity, 
there has gone forth a progress so steady, a growth so wonderful, 
a reality so important, a promise, yet to be fulfilled, so glorious? 


(3) 


Sometimes in passing along the street I meet a man who, in 
the left lapel of his coat, wears a little, plain, modest unassuming 
bronze button. The coat is often old and rusty; the face above 
it seamed and furrowed by the toil and suffering of adverse years; 
perhaps beside it hangs an empty sleeve, and below it stumps a 
wooden peg. But when I meet the man who wears that button 
I doff my hat and stand uncovered in his presence—yea! to me 
the very dust his weary foot has pressed is holy ground, for I 
know that man, in the dark hour of the nation’s peril, bared his 
breast to the hell of battle to keep the flag of our country in the 
Union sky. 

Maybe at Donelson he reached the inner trench; at Shiloh 
held the broken line; at Chattanooga climbed the flame-swept 
hill, or stormed the clouds on Lookout Heights. He was not 
born or bred to soldier life. His country’s summons called him 
from the plow, the forge, the bench, the loom, the mine, the 
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store, the office, the college, the sanctuary. He did not fight for 
greed of gold, to find adventure, or to win renown. He loved the 
peace of quiet ways, and yet he broke the clasp of clinging arms, 
turned from the witching glance of tender eyes, left good-bye 
kisses upon tiny lips to look death in the face on desperate fields. 

And when the war was over he quietly took up the threads of 
love and life as best he could, a better citizen for having been a 
good soldier. 

(4) 


Such were the sentiments which inspired that resolution. Such 
were the sentiments which called forth a storm of obloquy. Such 
were the sentiments for which the legislature of Massachusetts 
passed a solemn resolution of censure upon Charles Sumner— 
Massachusetts, his own Massachusetts, whom he loved so 
ardently with a filial love—of whom he was so proud, who had 
honored him so much in days gone by, and whom he had so long 
and faithfully labored to serve and to honor! 

How thankful I am, how thankful every human soul in Massa- 
chusetts, how thankful every American must be, that he did not 
die then! How thankful that he was spared to see the day when 
the heart of Massachusetts came back to him full of the old love 
and confidence, assuring him that he would again be her chosen 
son for her representative seat in the House of States—when the 
lawgivers of the old Commonwealth, obeying an irresistible im- 
pulse of justice, wiped away from the records of the legislature, 
and from the fair name of the state, that resolution of censure 
which had stung him so deeply. 


(5) 


My Lords, these are the securities which we have in all the 
constituent parts of the body of this House. We know them, we 
reckon, rest, upon them and commit safely the interests of India 
and of humanity into your hands. Therefore it is with confidence 
that, ordered by the Commons, 

I impeach Warren Hastings, Esq., of high crimes and misde- 
meanors. 

I impeach him in the name of all the Commons of Great 
Britain in Parliament assembled, whose parliamentary trust he 
has betrayed. 
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I impeach him in the name of the Commons of Great Britain, 
whose national character he has dishonoured. 

I impeach him in the name of the people of India, whose laws, 
rights, and liberties he has subverted, whose properties he has 
destroyed, whose country he has laid waste and desolate. 

I impeach him in the name and by virtue of those eternal laws 
of justice which he has violated. 

I impeach him in the name of human nature itself, which he 
has cruelly outraged, injured, and oppressed in both sexes, in 
every age, rank, situation, and condition of life—EpmuND BuRKE 


(6) 

I am filled with deep emotion at finding myself standing here 
in this place, where were collected together the wisdom, the patri- 
otism, the devotion to principle from which sprang the institu- 
tions under which we live. You have kindly suggested to me 
that in my hands is the task of restoring peace to the present dis- 
tracted condition of the country. I can say in return, sir, that 
all the political sentiments I entertain have been drawn, so far 
as I have been able to draw them, from the sentiments which 
originated in and were given to the world from this hall. I have 
never had a feeling, politically, that did not spring from the 
sentiments embodied in the Declaration of Independence. I 
have often pondered over the dangers which were incurred by 
the men who assembled here and framed and adopted that Dec- 
laration of Independence. I have often pondered over the toils 
that were endured by the officers and soldiers of the army who 
achieved that great principle or idea it was that kept this con- 
federacy so long together. It was not the mere matter of the 
separation of the colonies from the motherland, but that senti- 
ment in the Declaration of Independence which gave liberty, not 
alone to the people of this country, but, I hope, to the world, for 
all future time. It was that which gave promise that in due time 
the weight would be lifted from the shoulders of all men. This 
is the sentiment embodied in the Declaration of Independence. 
Now, my friends, can this country be saved upon that basis? If 
it can, I will consider myself one of the happiest of men in the 
world if I can help to save it. If it cannot be saved upon that 
principle, it will be truly awful. But if this country cannot be 
saved without giving up that principle, I was about to say I 
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would rather be assassinated on this spot than surrender it. Now, 
in my view of the present aspect of affairs, there need be no 
bloodshed or war. There is no necessity for it. I am not in favor 
of such a course; and I may say in advance that there will be 
no bloodshed unless it be forced upon the government, and then 
it will be compelled to act in self-defence. 

My friends, this is wholly an unexpected speech, and I did not 
expect to be called upon to say a word when I came here. I 
supposed it was merely to do something towards raising the flag 
—I may, therefore, have said something indiscreet. I have said 
nothing but what I am willing to live by, and if it be the pleasure 
of Almighty God, die by ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


(7) 


I believe in moral suasion. The age of bullets is over. The 
age of ideas is come. I think that is the rule of our age. The 
old Hindoo dreamed, you know, that he saw the human race led 
out to its varied fortune. First, he saw men bitted and curbed, 
and the reins went back to an iron hand. But his dream changed 
on and on, until at last he saw men led by reins that came from 
the brain, and went back into an unseen hand. It was the type 
of governments; the first despotism, palpable, iron; and the last 
our government, a government of brains, a government of ideas. 
I believe in it—in public opinion——WENDELL PHILLIPS 


(8) 

The Republicans of the United States demand as their leader 
in the great contest of 1876 a man of intelligence, a man of in- 
tegrity, a man of well-known and approved political opinions. 
They demand a statesman; they demand a reformer after, as well 
as before, the election. They demand a politician in the highest, 
broadest, and best sense—a man of superb moral courage. 

The Republicans of the United States demand a man who 
knows that prosperity and resumption, when they come, must 
come together; that when they come they will come hand in 
hand through the golden harvest fields; hand in hand by the 
whirling spindles and turning wheels; hand in hand past the 
open furnace doors; hand in hand by the flaming forges; hand 
in hand by the chimneys filled with eager fire—greeted and 
grasped by the countless sons of toil 
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The Republicans of the United States want a man who knows 
that this government should protect every citizen at home and 
abroad; who knows that any government that will not defend its 
defenders and protect its protectors is a disgrace to the map of the 
world. They demand a man who believes in the eternal separa- 
tion and divorcement of church and school. ... . The man 
who has in full, heaped and rounded measure all these splendid 
qualifications is the present grand and gallant leader of the 
Republican party—James G. Blaine-——Ropert G. INGERSOLL 


(9) 


With respect, next, to delirium. The jury have heard the 
physicians. Two of them have no doubt it was all feigned. Dr. 
Spofford spoke in a more guarded manner, but it was very evi- 
dent his opinion agreed with theirs. In the height of the pris- 
oner’s raving, the physician who was present said to others, that 
he could find nothing the matter with the man, and that his 
pulse was perfectly regular. But consider the facts to which 
Dr. Balch testifies. He suspected the whole of this illness and 
delirium to be feigned. He wished to ascertain the truth. While 
he or others were present, Goodridge appeared to be in the great- 
est pains and agonies from his wounds. He could not turn him- 
self in bed, nor be turned by others, without infinite distress. 
His mind, too, was as much disordered as his body. He was con- 
stantly raving about robbery and murder. At length the physi- 
cians and others withdrew and left him alone in the room. Dr. 
Balch returned softly to the door, which he had left partly open, 
and there he had a full view of his patient, unobserved by him. 
Goodridge was then very quiet. His incoherent exclamations had 
ceased. Dr. Balch saw him turn over without inconvenience. 
Pretty soon he sat up in bed, and adjusted his neckcloth and his 
hair. Then, hearing footsteps on the staircase, he instantly sunk 
into the bed again; his pains all returned, and he cried out against 
robbers and murderers as loud as ever. Now, these facts are all 
sworn to by an intelligent witness, who cannot be mistaken in 
them; a respectable physician, whose veracity or accuracy is in 
no way impeached or questioned. After this, it is difficult to 
retain any good opinion of the prosecutor.—DANIEL WEBSTER 


(10) 


Specialists we must have; and today we are told that a suc- 
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cessful specialist must give his whole life to the study of the 
viscosity of electricity, or the value of the participial infinitive, 
or some such pin-point of concentration. For this a secluded 
and cloistered life may be necessary. But let us have room also 
in our colleges for teachers who have been out in the world, and 
touched life on different sides, and taken part in various labours, 
and been buffeted, and learned how other men live, and what 
troubles them, and what they need. Great is the specialist, and 
precious; but I think we still have a use for masters of the old 
type, who know many things, and were broadened by experience 
and had the power of vital inspiration, and could start their 
pupils on and up through the struggles and triumphs of a lifelong 
education. 
(11) 


There can be no speech without at least one person present, if 
it is only the janitor of the church. Dean Swift in reading the 
Church of England service to his manservant only, adapted the 
service as follows: ‘Dearly beloved Roger, the Scripture moveth 
thee and me in sundry places,” and so forth, but in that very 
economy of speech he realized the presence of an audience. It 
takes a speaker and an audience together to make a speech—I 
can say to you what I could not first have said to myself. ‘The 
sea of upturned faces,” as Daniel Webster said, borrowing the 
phrase however from Scott’s Rob Roy—‘the sea of upturned 
faces makes half the speech.” And therefore we may assume that 
there will always be this form of communication. It has, both 
for the speaker and for the audience, this one vast advantage. 


(12) 

It is recorded in the annals of the most democratic republic of 
medieval Italy that in her pride of institutions and arts, she de- 
creed the building of a cathedral dome far greater and more 
beautiful than any the world had ever seen. The architect, 
Arnolfo, having laid the foundations, died, and no one was deemed 
worthy to finish his work. For a century the republic sought far 
and near, but an architect able thus to give glory to Florence and 
Italy could not be found. 

Meanwhile absurd projects were multiplied. Some proposed a 
dome supported by a central pillar; but it was voted that a dome 
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which must forever be artificially supported is but a poor, sickly 
no-dome. Others proposed a dome of pumice stone; but it was 
voted that when a great republic rears a mighty monument for 
the ages, it may not be of pumice stone. Others still proposed to 
heap a mountain of earth, to scatter coins therein, to round off 
the summit, to build the dome upon this as a support, and then 
admit swarms of beggars who should carry away the mountain 
of earth to sift it for its money. This was voted impracticable. 
At last a plain workman, strong only in sturdy sense and a 
knowledge of his art, proposed to rear the great fabric of marble, 
and by appliances simple and natural. He was set at the work. 

Then began the rage of rival architects. They derided his plan, 
seduced his workmen, stole his tools, undermined the confidence 
of his people. But still that plain, strong man wrought on, ever 
steadily, ever earnestly. Day by day the glorious creation rose; 
day by day some stone was added to give it height or mass; day 
by day some shrewd plan was struck to give it strength or sym- 
metry, until it towered complete, a wondrous monument to Bru- 
nelleschi, to Florence, and to Italy. So in this glorious fabric of a 
restored union. The work is mighty; the chief architect is but 
a plain man. The envious cavil and the malignant howl. But 
day by day the structure rises; its foundations great truths, far 
more lasting than mere granite; its pillars great rights, far 
more beautiful than mere porphyry; its roofs great hopes swelling 
higher than any dome of bronze and gold. And from its summit 
shall come light, beaming brighter, flashing farther than any ever 
flung into serfs’ eyes from crown diamonds; for it shall reflect 
that light of liberty and justice which cometh from the very 
throne of the Almighty. 

(13) 

This man, who, like a nomad, had spent his days in wandering 
over the earth, prized above all things else the retirement and 
seclusion of the home; this conspicuous leader of a profession 
more than others exposed to temptation preserved himself as pure 
as the wind-sifted snow of the mountains; and he, the popular 
idol, who had only to appear upon the boards to awaken round 
upon round of rapturous applause, dreaded notoriety, shunned 
the crowd, and loved to be alone with his own thoughts. How 
gentle he was there I cannot teli you—as gentle as the breeze 
that will not detach the delicate blossom from the stem; nor how 
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strong he was in his adherence to duty—as strong as the oak that 
no blasts from the hills can pull up by its roots. 


(14) 

We were talking a while ago about higher wages. The ques- 
tion naturally comes up, how can these higher wages be got? 
There must be something for them to come from. Just think a 
moment what wages are. They are the devourers of consumable 
wealth. In order to have more consumable wealth you must have 
an incentive for creation. Wealth will never be made unless a 
consumer stands ready. More consumable wealth, therefore, de- 
pends upon a broadening market. This I have already shown 
does not mean more purchasers, but purchasers with better 
purses, though, for that matter, in this country we have both. 

But how can you make more wealth with the same number of 
workers? By using forces of nature and by utilizing human 
brains. How can you do that? By incentives. The brain no 
more works without incentive than the body does. 

Who have these markets of the world now? There is hardly 
a spot on the globe where three generations of Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, or German have not been camped in possession of 
every avenue of trade. Do you suppose that with machinery 
nearly as good as ours and wages at one-half, these men are going 
to surrender to us the markets of the world? Why, the very 
duties you keep on show that you do not believe it. If we can- 
not without duties hold our own markets, how shall we pay 
freight and the expense of introducing goods, and meet the for- 
eigner where he lives? 

And, regardless of this formula of words, made only for en- 
lightened, self-governing peoples, do we owe no duty to the 
world? Shall we turn these people back to the reeking hands 
from which we have taken them? Shall we abandon them to 
their fate, with the wolves of conquest all about them—with 
Germany, Russia, France, even Japan, hungering for them? Shall 
we save them from those nations, to give them a self-rule of 
tragedy? It would be like giving a razor to a babe and telling it 
to shave itself. It would be like giving a typewriter to an Eskimo 
and telling him to publish one of the great dailies of the world. 
This proposition of the opposition makes the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence preposterous, as the reading of Job’s lamentations 
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would be at a wedding or an Altgeld speech on the Fourth of 
July. 

Will you tell me how your protective tariff benefits the man 
who raises cotton, or corn, or wheat, or meats? The producers of 
those great staples are forced to seek their market abroad. A 
hundred years of this fostering system has not yet built up a 
home market for more than one-third of the cotton produced in 
the United States. Our market is abroad. Will you tell how 
this protective tariff benefits our agricultural producers? I can 
show you—I think I can demonstrate clearly—how the tariff 
hurts them; and I defy any of you to show wherein they are bene- 
fited by a protective tariff. 

They ask us how we will govern these new possessions. I 
answer: Out of local conditions and the necessities of the case 
methods of government will grow. If England can govern foreign 
lands, so can America. If Germany can govern foreign lands, so 
can America. If they can supervise protectorates, so can 
America. Why is it more difficult to administer Hawaii than 
New Mexico or California? Both had a savage and an alien 
population; both were more remote from the seat of government 
when they came under our dominion than Hawaii is today. 


(15) 
Note the repetition of form in succeeding parts, “I under- 
stand.” 


I understand the honorable gentleman from South Carolina to 
maintain that it is a right of the state legislatures to interfere 
whenever, in their judgment, this government transcends its con- 
stitutional limits, and to arrest the operation of its laws. 

I understand him to maintain this right as a right existing 
under the Constitution, not as a right to overthrow it on the 
ground of extreme necessity, such as would justify violent revolu- 
tion. 

I understand him to maintain an authority, on the part of the 
states, thus to interfere for the purpose of correcting the exercise 
of power by the general government, of checking it, and of com- 
pelling it to conform to their opinion of the extent of its powers. 

I understand him to maintain that the ultimate power of judg- 
ing of the constitutional extent of its own authority is not lodged 
exclusively in the general government or any branch of it; but 
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that, on the contrary, the states may lawfully decide for them- 
selves, and each state for itself, whether, in a given case, the act 
of the general government transcends its power. 

I understand him to insist that, if the exigency of the case, in 
the opinion of any state government, require it, such state gov- 
ernment may, by its own sovereign authority, annul an act of 
the general government which it deems plainly and palpably un- 
constitutional. 

This is the sum of what I understand from him to be the 
South Carolina doctrine, and the doctrine which he maintains. 


(16) 

They say that Michael Angelo once entered a palace at Rome 
where Raphael was ornamenting the ceiling, and as Angelo walked 
around he saw that all the figures were too small for the room. 
Stopping a moment, he sketched on one side an immense head, 
proportioned to the chamber; and when his friends asked him 
why, his reply was, “I criticize by creation, not by finding fault.” 

Carver and Bradford and the other Pilgrim fathers did so. 
They came across the water, created a great model state, and 
bade England take warning. 


(17) 
Note the quotation of imaginary speech. 


There is, sir, an incident of history which suggests a parallel 
and affords a lesson of fidelity. Under the triumphant exertions 
of that apostolic Jesuit, St. Francis Xavier, large numbers of the 
Japanese, amounting to as many as two hundred thousand— 
among them princes, generals, and the flower of the nobility— 
were converted to Christianity. Afterwards, amidst the frenzy of 
civil war, religious persecution arose and the penalty of death was 
pronounced against all those who refused to trample upon the 
effigy of the Redeemer. This was the pagan law of a pagan land. 
But the delighted historian records that scarcely one from the 
multitudes of converts was guilty of this apostacy. The law of 
man was set at naught. 

Imprisonment, torture, death, was preferred. Thus did this 
people refuse to trample on the painted image. Sir, multitudes 
among us will not be less steadfast in refusing to trample on the 
living image of their Redeemer. Finally, sir, for the sake of peace 
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and tranquillity, cease to shock the public conscience; for the 
sake of the constitution, cease to exercise a power which is no- 
where granted, and which violates inviolable rights expressly 
secured. Leave this question where it was left by our fathers at 
the formation of our national government, in the absolute control 
of the states, the appointed guardians of personal liberty. Repeal 
this enactment. Let its terrors no longer rage through the land. 
But this same American goes into a sister republic, and says to 
poor, weak Mexico, “Give up your territory, you are unworthy 
to possess it; I have got one-half already, and all I ask of you is 
to give up the other!” England might as well have come and 
demanded of us, “Give up the Atlantic slope—give up this 
trifling territory from the Alleghany Mountains to the sea; it is 
only from Maine to St. Mary’s—only about one-third of your 
Republic, and the least interesting portion of it.” What would 
be the response? They would say we must give this up to John 
Bull. Why? “He wants room.” The Senator from Michigan 
says he must have this. Why, my worthy Christian brother; on 
what principle of justice? “I want room!”—-THomas Corwin 


(18) 

Daniel Webster, you will find somewhere in his letters, when 
he first came back from England, was quite astonished, after 
hearing a subject discussed in Parliament, at hearing it dis- 
cussed in Congress also, and finding that the question had been 
settled in about as many hours in Parliament as it took days to 
settle it in Congress. 

The Englishman, as far as I have observed, as a rule gets up 
with reluctance, and begins with difficulty. Just as you are be- 
ginning to feel seriously anxious for him, you gradually discover 
that he is on the verge of saying some uncommonly good thing. 
Before you are fully prepared for it he says that good thing, 
and then to your infinite amazement he sits down! 

The American begins with an ease which relieves you of all 
anxiety. The anxiety begins when he talks a while without 
making any special point. He makes his point at last, as good 
perhaps as the Englishman’s, possibly better. But then when he 
has made it you find that he goes on feeling for some other 
good point, and he feels and feels so long, that perhaps he sits 
down at last without having made it. 
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My ideal of a perfect speech in public would be that it should 
be conducted by a syndicate or trust, as it were, of the two 
nations, and that the guaranty should be that an American 
should be provided to begin every speech and an Englishman 
provided to end it. 

Then, when we go a little farther and consider the act of 
speech itself, and its relation to the word, we sometimes meet 
with a doubt that we see expressed occasionally in the daily 
papers provided for us with twenty pages per diem and thirty- 
two on Sunday, whether we will need much longer anything but 
what is called sometimes by clergymen “the printed word’— 
whether the whole form of communication through oral speech 
will not diminish or fade away. 

It seems to me a truly groundless fear—like wondering whether 
there will ever be a race with only one arm or one leg, or a 
race of people who live only by the eye or by the ear—T. W. 
HIGGINSON 

(19) 

I love to believe that no heroic sacrifice is ever lost; that 
the characters of men are molded and inspired by what their 
fathers have done—that treasured up in American souls are all 
the unconscious influences of the great deeds of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, from Agincourt to Bunker Hill. It was such an 
influence which led a young Greek, two thousand years ago, 
when he heard the news of Marathon, to exclaim, “The trophies 
of Miltiades will not let him sleep.” Could these men be silent 
in 1861—these, whose ancestors had felt the inspiration of battle 
on every field where civilization had fought in the last thousand 
years? Read their answer in this green turf. With such inspira- 
tion, failure was impossible. The struggle consecrated, in some 
degree, every man who bore a worthy part. 

I can never forget an incident, illustrative of his thought 
which it was my fortune to witness near sunset of the second day 
at Chickamauga, when the beleaguered but unbroken left wing of 
our army had again and again repelled the assaults of more than 
double their number, and when each soldier felt that to his in- 
dividual hands were committed the life of the army and the 
honor of his country. It was just after a division had fired its 
last cartridge, and had repelled a charge at the point of the 
bayonet, that the great-hearted commander took the hand of an 
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humble soldier and thanked him for his steadfast courage. The 
soldier stood silent for a moment, and then said, “George H. 
Thomas has taken this hand in his. I’ll knock down any mean 
man that offers to take it hereafter.’ This rough sentence was 
full of meaning. He felt that something had happened to his 
hand that consecrated it. Could a hand bear our banner in 
battle and not be forever consecrated to honor and virtue? But 
doubly consecrated were those who received into their own hearts 
the fatal shafts aimed at the life of their country. Fortunate 
men! your country lives because you died! Your fame is placed 
where the breath of calumny can never reach it; where the mis- 
takes of a weary life can never dim its brightness! Coming gen- 
erations will rise up to call you blessed! 


(20) 
In the speeches of Henry W. Grady, we always have 
poetic grace, stirring ardor, and the force and beauty of 
figurative language. 


OPPORTUNITIES OF THE SCHOLAR 


We are standing in the daybreak of the second century of this 
Republic. The fixed stars are fading from the sky, and we grope 
in uncertain light. Strange shapes have come with the night. 
Established ways are lost—new roads perplex, and widening fields 
stretch beyond the sight. The unrest of dawn impels us to and 
fro—but Doubt stalks amid the confusion, and even on the beaten 
paths the shifting crowds are halted, and from the shadows the 
sentries cry: ‘‘Who comes there?” In the obscurity of the morn- 
ing tremendous forces are at work. Nothing is steadfast or ap- 
proved. The miracles of the present belie the simple truths of 
the past. The Church is besieged from without and betrayed 
from within. Behind the courts smolders the rioter’s torch and 
looms the gibbet of the anarchists. Government is the conten- 
tion of partisans and the prey of spoilsmen. ‘Trade is restless in 
the grasp of monopoly, and commerce shackled with limitation. 
The cities are swollen and the fields are stripped. Splendor 
streams from the castle, and squalor crouches in the home. The 
universal brotherhood is dissolving, and the people are huddling 
into classes. The hiss of the Nihilist disturbs the covert, and 
the roar of the mob murmurs along the highway. Amid it all 
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beats the great American heart undismayed, and standing fast 
by the challenge of his conscience, the citizen of the Republic, 
tranquil and resolute, notes the drifting of the spectral currents, 
and calmly awaits the full disclosures of the day. 

Who shall be the heralds of this coming day? Who shall thread 
the way of honor and safety through these besetting problems? 
Who shall rally the people to the defense of their liberties, and 
stir them until they shall cry aloud to be led against the enemies 
of the Republic? You, my countrymen, you! The university 
is the training camp of the future; the scholar the champion of 
the coming years. Napoleon overran Europe with drum-tap and 
bivouac—the next Napoleon shall form his battalions at the tap 
of the school-house bell, and his captains shall come with cap and 
gown. Waterloo was won at Oxford—Sedan at Berlin. So Ger- 
many plants her colleges in the shadow of the French forts, and 
the professor smiles amid his students as he notes the sentinel 
stalking against the sky. ... 

Learning is supreme, and you are its prophets. Here the 
Olympic games of the Republic—and you its chosen athletes. It 
is yours, then, to grapple with these problems, to confront and 
master these dangers. Yours to decide whether the tremendous 
forces of this Republic shall be kept in balance, or, whether un- 
balanced they shall bring chaos; whether 60,000,000 men are cap- 
able of self-government, or whether liberty shall be lost to them 
who would give their lives to maintain it. Your responsibility is 
appalling. You stand in the pass behind which the world’s liber- 
ties are guarded. This government carries the hopes of the human 
race. Blot out the beacon that lights the portals of this Republic, 
and the world is adrift again. But save the Republic; establish 
the light of its beacon over the troubled waters, and one by one 
the nations of the earth shall drop anchor and be at rest in the 
harbor of universal liberty HENry W. Grapy 


(21) 
We have here an example of the extreme simplicity of 


language adopted by Daniel Webster when it was appropri- 


ate to the purpose. This simplicity he made a special object 
of cultivation. 


IN DEFENSE OF THE KENNISTONS 


In the whole case, there is nothing, perhaps, more deserving 
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consideration, than the prosecutor’s statement of the violence 
which the robbers used towards him. He says he was struck with 
a heavy club, on the back part of his head. He fell senseless to 
the ground. Three or four rough-handed villains then dragged 
him to the fence, and through it, or over it, with such force as 
to break one of the boards. They then plundered his money. 
Presently he came to his senses; perceived his situation; saw one 
of the robbers sitting or standing near; he valiantly sprung upon, 
and would have overcome him, but the ruffian called out for his 
comrades, whe returned, and all together they renewed their at- 
tack upon, subdued him, and redoubled their violence. They 
struck him heavy blows; they threw him violently to the ground; 
they kicked him in the side; they choked him; one of them, to 
use is own words, jumped upon his breast. They left him only 
when they supposed they had killed him. He went back to Pear- 
son’s, at the bridge, in a state of delirium, and it was several hours 
before his recollection came to him. This is his account. Now, 
in point of fact, it is certain that on no part of his person was 
there the least mark of this beating and wounding. The blow on 
the head, which brought him to the ground, neither broke the skin 
nor caused any tumor, nor left any mark whatever. He fell from 
his horse on the frozen ground, without any appearance of injury. 
He was drawn through or over the fence with such force as to 
break the rail, but not so as to leave any wound or scratch on 
him. A second time he is knocked down, kicked, stamped upon, 
choked, and in every way abused and beaten till sense had de- 
parted, and the breath of life hardly remained; and yet no wound, 
bruise, discolorization, or mark of injury was found to result from 
all this. Except the wound in his hand, and a few slight punctures 
in his left arm, apparently made with his own penknife, which was 
found open on the spot, there was no wound or mark which the 
surgeons, upon repeated examinations, could anywhere discover. 
This is a story not to be believed. No matter who tells it, it is 
so impossible to be true, that all belief is set at defiance. No 
man can believe it. All this tale of blows which left no marks, 
and of wounds which could not be discovered, must be the work 
of imagination. If the jury can believe that he was robbed, it 
is impossible they can believe his account of the manner of it. 
—DANIEL WEBSTER 
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Tue Liperty TREE IN PARIS 


What a true and beautiful symbol for liberty is this tree! Lib- 
erty has its roots in the hearts of the people, as the tree in the 
heart of the earth; like the tree it raises and spreads its branches 
to heaven; like the tree it is ceaseless in its growth, and it covers 
generations with its shade! 

The significance of this tree was declared eighteen hundred 
years ago by God himself on Golgotha! The first tree of liberty 
was that cross on which Jesus Christ was offered a sacrifice for 
the liberty, equality and fraternity of the human race! 

The significance of this tree has not changed in eighteen cen- 
turies! Only let us not forget that with new times are new duties. 
The revolution which our fathers made 60 years ago was great 
by war; the revolution which you make today should be great by 
peace. The first destroyed; the second should organize. The 
work of organization is the necessary complement of the work of 
destruction. It is that which connects 1848 intimately to 1789. 
To establish, to create, to produce, to pacify; to satisfy all rights, 
to develop all the grand instincts of man, to provide for all the 
needs of society—this is the task of the future! And in the 
times in which we live, the future comes quickly! 

One can almost say the future is but tomorrow! It commences 
today! To the task then! To the task, workers with hands; 
workers with intelligence; you who hear me, you who surround 
me! Complete this great work of the fraternal organization of all 
peoples, leading to the same object, attached to the same idea, and 
living with the same heart. Let us all be men of good will, let us 
spare neither our toil nor our sweat. Let us spread among all 
the peoples who surround us and over the whole world sympathy, 
charity and fraternity. 

For three centuries the world has imitated France; for three 
centuries France has been the first of nations. And do you know 
what that means—“the first of nations?” It means the greatest, 
it should also mean the best. My friends, my brothers, my fellow 
citizens, let us establish throughout the whole world, by the 
grandeur of our example, the empire of our ideas! That each na- 
tion may be happy and proud to resemble France! 

Let us unite, then, in one common thought, and join with me in 
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the cry: “Hail to universal liberty! All hail to the universal 
republic!””—Victor Huco 


(23) 
EvuLocy oN CHARLES SUMNER 


At the opening of the session in the fall of 1872 Mr. Sumner 
introduced two measures which, as he thought, should complete 
the record of his political life. One was his Civil Rights bill and 
the other a resolution providing that the names of the battles won 
over fellow-citizens in the war of the Rebellion should be removed 
from the regimental colors of the army and from the army register. 

This resolution called forth a new storm against him. It was 
denounced as an insult to the heroic soldiers of the Union and a 
degradation of their victories and well-earned laurels. It was con- 
demned as an unpatriotic act. 

Charles Sumner insult the soldiers who had spilled their blood 
in a war for human rights! Charles Sumner degrade victories and 
depreciate laurels won for the cause of universal freedom! How 
strange an imputation! 

Let the dead man have a hearing. This was his thought: No 
civilized nation, from the republics of antiquity down to our days, 
ever thought it wise or patriotic to preserve in conspicuous and 
durable form the mementos of victories won over fellow-citizens 
in civil war. Why not? 

Because every citizen should feel himself with all others as the 
child of a common country, and not as a defeated foe. All civil- 
ized governments of our days have instinctively followed the same 
dictate of wisdom and patriotism. The Irishman, when fighting 
for old England at Waterloo, was not to behold on the red cross 
floating above him the name of the Boyne. The Scotch High- 
lander, when standing in the trenches of Sebastopol, was not by 
the colors of his regiment to be reminded of Culloden. Should the 
son of South Carolina, when at some future day, defending the 
Republic against some foreign foe, be reminded by an inscription 
on the colors floating over him, that under this flag the gun was 
fired that killed his father at Gettysburg? Should this great and 
enlightened Republic, proud of standing in the front of human 
progress, be less wise, less large-hearted than the ancients were 
two thousands years ago, and the kingly governments of Europe 
are today? Let the battle-flags of the brave volunteers, which 
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they brought home from the war with the glorious record of their 
victories, be preserved intact as a proud ornament of our state- 
houses and armories. But let the colors of the army under which 
the sons of all the States are to meet and mingle in common pa- 
triotism, speak of nothing but union—not a union of conquerors 
and conquered, but a union which is the mother of all, equally 
tender to all, knowing of nothing but equality, peace and love 
among her children. 

Now we have laid him into his grave, in the motherly soil of 
Massachusetts, which was so dear to him. He is at rest now, the 
stalwart, brave old champion, whose face and bearing were so 
austere, and whose heart was so full of tenderness; who began his 
career with a pathetic plea for universal peace and charity, and 
whose whole life was an arduous, incessant, never-resting struggle, 
which left him all covered with scars. And we can do nothing 
for him but commemorate his lofty ideals of liberty, and equality, 
and justice, and reconciliation, and purity, and the earnestness 
and courage and touching fidelity with which he fought for them; 
so genuine in his sincerity, so single-minded in his zeal, so heroic 
in his devotion—Cart SCHURZ 


(24) 
On RETAINING THE PHILIPPINES 


The question is, whether the American people will accept the 
gifts of events; whether they will rise as lifts their soaring destiny; 
whether they will proceed upon the lines of national develop- 
ment surveyed by the statesmen of our past; or whether, for the 
first time, the American people doubt their mission, question fate, 
prove apostate to the spirit of their race, and halt the ceaseless 
march of free institutions, 

The opposition tells us that we ought not to govern a people 
without their consent. I answer: The rule of liberty, that all 
just government derives its authority from the consent of the 
governed, applies only to those who are capable of self-govern- 
ment. I answer: We govern the Indians without their consent, 
we govern our territories without their consent, we govern our 
children without their consent. I answer: How do you assume 
that our government would be without their consent? Would not 
the people of the Philippines prefer the just, humane, civilizing 
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government of this republic to the savage, bloody rule of pillage 
and extortion from which we have rescued them? 

Do not the blazing fires of joy and the ringing bells of glad- 
ness in Porto Rico prove the welcome of our flag?—ALperT J. 
BEVERIDGE 

(25) 


What originated Bessemer steel? Sir Henry Bessemer? No; 
but the necessities of railroads, under public pressure for lower 
rates of traffic, which would every one of them have been bank- 
rupt without steel rails. If Sir Henry had not invented the 
process somebody else would. It detracts not one iota from the 
fame of Alexander Bell that a dozen men were close on his track. 
It has been so in every great invention. I say, therefore, that it 
was the diversification of our industries that has stimulated in- 
ventions. Otherwise all the inventive power of America would 
have run to waste; and when a man calculates the wonders of 
American inventive genius he knows where some of our wealth 
comes from. As a further proof that invention is born of neces- 
sity, tell me why great inventions never come until the world 
is in such shape as to enjoy them? What would the Crusaders 
have done with railroads? There was not money enough in the 
world to travel or merchandise to keep them going a week. 


(25) 

Our friends of the minority say: The consumer will take care 
of himself, if you look after the producer; for he is one and the 
same individual. 

The audacity of the statement is only equaled by the incon- 
sistency of this whole report. Assuming, if you please, for the 
purposes of the argument, what these gentlemen claim, that a 
protective tariff gives higher wages in protected industries, and 
still your proposition is wholly without foundation. The con- 
sumer and the producer the same! Why, Mr. Speaker, do you 
know the proportion the producers of protected manufactured 
products in this country bear to the producers of all other prod- 
ucts? You do not pretend that your tariff raises the price of the 
farmer’s wheat, or his cotton, or his corn, or his meats; yet in 
spite of this great class, which is as three to one or more against 
the other, you gravely say that the producer and the consumer 
are the same. 
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(27) 

The addresses of George William Curtis denote the qual- 
ities of scholarship, both in substance and form. They have 
citation and allusion, drawn from wide reading; they show 
classical exactness in language, a smooth flow in sentence 
movement, and a general style of literary grace and beauty. 
With no lack of force, they have perfected finish. 


Here in America, where as yet there are no ruins save those of 
ancient wrongs, undoubtedly New England has inspired and 
molded our national life. But if New England has led the Union, 
what has led New England? Her scholarly class, her educated 
men, and our Roger Williams, gave the keynote. ““He has broached 
and divulged new and dangerous opinions against the authority of 
magistrates,” said Massachusetts, as she banished him. A cen- 
tury later his dangerous opinions had captured Massachusetts. 
Young Sam Adams, taking his Master’s degree at Cambridge, 
argued that it was lawful to resist the supreme magistrate if the 
State could not otherwise be preserved. He was a college strip- 
ling. But seven years afterward, in 1750, the chief pulpit orator 
in New England, Jonathan Mayhew, preached in Boston the 
famous sermon which Thornton called the morning gun of the 
Revolution, applying to the political situation the principles of 
Roger Williams. The New England pulpit echoed and re-echoed 
that morning gun, arousing the country, and twenty-five years 
later its warning broke into the rattle of musketry at Lexington 
and Concord and the glorious thunder of Bunker Hill. 

It was a son of Harvard, James Otis, who proposed the as- 
sembly of an American congress without asking the king’s leave. 
It was a son of Yale, John Morin Scott, who declared that if taxa- 
tion without representation were to be enforced, the colonies 
ought to separate from England. It was a group of New 
York scholars, John Jay and Scott and the Livingstones, which 
spoke for the colony in response to the Boston Port Bill and pro- 
posed the Continental Congress. It was a New England scholar 
in that Congress, whom Rufus Choate declared to be the distinc- 
tive and comprehensive orator of the Revolution, John Adams, 
who, urging every argument, touching every stop of passion, pride, 
tenderness, interest, conscience and lofty indignation, swept up 
his country as into a chariot of fire and soared to independence. 
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I do not forget that Virginian tongue of flame, Patrick Henry, 
nor that patriotism of the field and fireside which recruited the 
Sons of Liberty. The inspiring statue of the Minute Man at 
Concord—and a nobler memorial figure does not stand upon our 
soil—commemorates the spirit that left the plow standing in the 
furrow, that drew Nathaniel Greene from his anvil and Esek 
Hopkins from his farm; the spirit that long before had sent the 
poor parishioners of Scrooby to Holland, and filled the victorious 
ranks of the Commonwealth at Naseby and at Marston Moor. 
But in America as in England they were educated men who, in the 
pulpit, on the platform, and through the press, conducted the 
mighty preliminary argument of the Revolution, defended the an- 
cient traditions of English liberty against reactionary England, 
aroused the colonists to maintain the cause of human nature, and 
led them from the Gaspee and Bunker Hill, across the plains of 
Saratoga, the snows of Valley Forge, the sands of Monmouth, the 
hills of Carolina, until at Yorktown once more the king sur- 
rendered to the people; an educated America had saved constitu- 
tional liberty —GroRGE WILLIAM CuRTIS 


(28) 
The plain vigor and directness of the political speech. 


The conservative man says: ‘‘How dare you advocate that the 
old Democratic party yield to the radical forces?” I answer by 
asking: What is more radical in politics or industry than a mo- 
nopoly enjoying the favor of the Government? What is more 
radical in finance or economics than a tariff paid by one class to 
enrich another? What is more radical than a railroad, which is 
simply the evolution of a common highway of other days, charg- 
ing less to a large dealer in order to destroy a small dealer? What 
is more radical than paying subsidy to one industry which is col- 
lected from another? 

But you say that an extreme policy will disturb business. What 
kind of business will it disturb? Not the business of the pro- 
ducer. The world wants his products. Not the business of the 
merchant. The customers are crowding around his counter. Not 
the business of the banks. The depositors are at the window. 
Not the business of the manufacturer. The merchants are at his 
doors. Not the business of the laborer. On his back is the bur- 
den of all of these industries, Whose business would this policy 
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disturb? It might disturb the business of the speculator, who 
trades in lithograph. It might disturb the business of the man 
who organizes all forces into one, procures the protection of Gov- 
ernment and then charges what he pleases. It might disturb the 
business of the man who enters life’s struggles with Government 
at his back and the people at his mercy. It might disturb the 
business of the man who operates utilities that are public for 
purely private gain. It might disturb the corrupting alliance be- 
tween industries and Government. 

Our party must go toward the future saying to all men: “The 
dollar into which you put your blood and muscle no power save 
Government can lawfully touch, and Government cannot take 
one farthing beyond that which is necessary to pay its lawful ex- 
penses.” It must say to the monopolies: “You have forfeited 
your rights to ask Government to help you, and you must dis- 
solve this corrupt contract and stand or fall in the open field of 
honest trade.” It must say to those owning public utilities in 
the city: “Your rates, because of your exclusive control, have 
become a sort of tax which the public must pay. You shall not 
collect this tax by the use of that which belongs to the public at 
large and turn it over to others in the shape of private gain.” It 
must say to the great railroads running across the continent: 
“You must bring the operation of your road and the arrangements 
of its traffic rates within the wholesome regulation of Govern- 
ment, to the end that equal rights shall be accorded to and equal 
burdens imposed upon those who deal with you—-MartTIn W. 
LITTLETON 

(29) 


Denying on the one hand; asserting on the other. 


Let me tell you why I am interested in the Labor Question. 
Not simply because of the long hours of labor; not simply be- 
cause of a specific oppression of a class. I sympathize with the 
sufferers there; I am ready to fight on their side. But I look out 
upon Christendom, with its three hundred millions of people, and 
I see, that, out of this number of people, one hundred millions 
never had enough to eat. Physiologists tell us that this body of 
ours, unless it is properly fed, properly developed, fed with rich 
blood, and carefully nourished, does no justice to the brain. You 
cannot make a bright or a good man in a starved body; and so 
this one third of the inhabitants of Christendom who have never 
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had food enough, can never be what they should be.-—WENDELL 
PHILLIPS 
(30) 


A strikingly effective illustration, or parallel, with quoted 
speech. 


People who have not seen the tides rise at the beach do not 
understand them. Some man who has never before visited the 
seashore comes down as the tide is rising. The wave comes to a 
certain point and then retreats, and he says: “The tide is going 
out, the sea is going down.” No, the tide is rising, for the next 
wave comes to a higher point, and then recoils. He says: “‘Cer- 
tainly, the tide is rising, for the next wave comes to a higher point 
and then it is full tide.” So with the advance of civilization and 
Christianity in the world. In one decade the wave comes to a 
certain point and then recoils for ten or fifteen years, and people 
say the world is getting worse, and the tides of civilization and 
Christianity are going down. No, the tide is rising, for the next 
time the wave reaches to a still higher point and recoils, and to 
a still higher and a higher point until it shall be full tide, and 
the “Earth shall be full of the knowledge of God as the waters 
fill the sea.” At such a time you start out. There is some special 
work for you to do.—T. DEW1tr TALMADGE 


(31) 

And so the refreshing stream of fun runs on. There are western 
cities that I have seen located in the desert regions, where water 
is a luxury—but by sinking artesian wells, or by drawing from 
the far-off hills, a source of supply has been found. And things 
are so arranged that a shining little stream runs sparkling along 
next the sidewalks, on either side of all the streets. So the thirsty 
roots of the trees find drink, and the grasses and flowers flourish 
and are fair. So from the far-off sources of delicate thought and 
fancy come these flashing, dancing streams of wit and humor and, 
through the conduits of the daily and weekly papers, run along- 
side the dusty pathways of the world’s everyday drudgery and 
toil. They help to keep us young and fresh. The ripples of 
laughter soothe us, and the blossoms of good nature brighten our 
weary way. They are the highest men who have the keenest 
sense for these things; and so it follows that this sense is close 
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akin to that which is divinest in us. And, as we love to think 
that the grandest development of the race is to be here in America, 
so it is wholly appropriate that nowhere else should there be so 
striking a growth as that of our own American wit and humor.— 
Minot J. SAVAGE 

(32) 


Returning to the hills, he issued the only proclamation which 
bears his name and breathes vengeance: “My children, France 
comes to make us slaves. God gave us liberty: France has no 
right to take it away. Burn the cities, destroy the harvests, tear 
up the roads with cannon, poison the wells, show the white man 
the hell he comes to make;” and he was obeyed. When the great 
William of Orange saw Louis XIV cover Holland with troops, he 
said: “Break down the dykes! give Holland back to ocean;” and 
Europe said: “Sublime!” When Alexander saw the armies of 
France descend upon Russia, he said: “Burn Moscow! starve 
back the invaders!” and Europe answered, “Sublime!” This 
black saw all Europe marshaled to crush him, and gave to his 
people the same heroic example of defiance—WENDELL PHILLIPS 


(33) 

I trust in that love of liberty which every Irishman brings to 
the country of his adoption, to make him true to her cause at the 
ballot box, till he throws no vote without asking if the hand to 
which he is about to trust political power will use it for the 
slave. When an American was introduced to O’Connell in the 
lobby of the House of Commons, he asked, without putting out 
his hand, “Are you from the South?” “Yes, sir.” “A slave- 
holder, I presume?” “Yes, sir.” “Then,” said the great liberator, 
“T have no hand for you!” and stalked away. Shall his country- 
men trust that hand with political power which O’Connell deemed 
it pollution to touch?—-WENDELL PHILLIPS 


(34) 

And beyond that lies the darkened chamber of labor that only 
rise to toil and lies down to rest. It is lifted by no hope, mel- 
lowed by no comfort; looks into gardens it created, and up to 
wealth which it has garnered, and has no pleasure thence; looks 
down into its cradle—there is no hope; and Stuart Mill Says to 
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the Church, “Come and claim for labor its great share in civiliza- 
tion and its products;” the bench of bishops says, “Let us have 
a charity school;” Episcopacy says, “We will print a primer;” 
the dissenting interest says, “We will have cheap soup-houses;” 
Lord Shaftesburg says, “We will have May-day pastimes;” 
and gaunt labor says, “I don’t ask pity, I ask for justice.” And 
the Church quietly hides itself behind its prayer book, and the 
great vital force underneath bears us onward, till by and by 
through the ballot, by the power of selfish interest, by the com- 
bination of necessity, labor will clutch its rights, and the Church 
will say, “So I did it!”—WeENDELL PHILLIPS 


(35) 
Question and answer, as an emphatic ending. 


Well, the third charge brought by Mr. Johnson against us is, 
that we are cruel—we combine; we prevent this man from labor- 
ing there, and we won’t let that man learn our trade; we form 
trades unions. To be sure we do. We say to the Chinese, “Stay at 
home. Don’t come here by importation; come by immigration.” 
We say to the crowding millions who try to swamp our trade, 
“Stand aloof; we won’t teach you.” We say to the mills of 
Lowell, who have turned us out of doors, “We'll starve you into 
submission.” Well, “it’s a narrow contest. It’s an unjust, it’s a 
cruel, it’s an avaricious method.” So it is. Where did we learn 
it? Learned it of capital, learned it of our enemies——WENDELL 
PHILLIPS 
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PART III 


DELIVERY 


INTRODUCTORY 


THE importance of suitable effective delivery has been 
emphasized elsewhere in this book. This feature in the art 
of speaking should generally have a special period for itself. 
Much of the training should be with the individual student. 
The best means for it is the rendering of various selections 
from good speeches and general literature. The aim in this 
should be always to speak true, to be genuine, whether the 
text demands simple, quiet style, an exalted spiritual qual- 
ity, or a decisive force. What is regarded as the best form 
of naturalness may, of course, not be in evidence in one’s 
earlier training; but he should constantly make it his aim. 
There are three stages in the attaining of an art: first, that 
of uninformed crudity, sometimes called naturalness; sec- 
ond, that of conscious attention to technique, perhaps neces- 
sarily artificial; third, that of the freedom of perfected 
technical accomplishment, without evidence of art — this 
last, the finished result of masterful training. 

No complete training is provided for here. But varied 
practice passages are offered, as a means of holding what- 
ever has been gained and of improving upon it so far as 
possible. 


xX 


VOICE AND SPEECH EXPRESSION 


THAT part of this work which deals with the cultivation of 
voice should, as has been said, have a very important place. 
Development of voice means giving it clearness, roundness, 
strength, flexibility, and beauty—implying that control by 
which speech may be made extremely light and subdued, if 
need be, or large, weighty, or intense. This vocal training is 
of value not only for effectiveness in speaking but for giving 
health to the vocal organs and for the general conserving of 
nerve energy. 

A plan for vocal training should prescribe, first of all, a 
right formation of tone. By tone we do not mean speech. 
We mean qualities of sound in the voice in the sense in which 
we speak of the tone of a good or a poor musical instrument. 
Probably the best means for developing tone, as such, is 
practicing on passages of rather stately or serene poetry, or 
perhaps poetical prose. Naturally, the tone must rise some- 
what and take on a rather elevated, spiritual, sustained char- 
acter. Perhaps the speaking slightly approaches the manner 
of song. Kept within reason, this style of vocal expression 
is entirely natural. It is adopted in everyday speech when 
prompted by feeling or a spiritual mood. Lyric poetry is 
excellent for practice. 

By flexibility of voice we mean the varying of the tone 
when it skips into different degrees of pitch, or when it 
slides by inflection from one pitch to another, or when it 
changes in its quality or form. 

Beauty is taken on by speech both from a musical quality 
in the tone and from tuneful modulation or variation in 
pitch, as the voice runs through a sentence. 
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There are three main principles in the government of the 
voice which should be constantly applied. These are, right 
control of the breathing, correct voice placement, and a free, 
easily opened throat, or pharynx. Breathing for voice should 
by very simple. Sometimes many exercises are given in 
books for extended practice. It is doubtful whether these 
special, vigorous exercises, taken apart from vocal practice, 
are needful or advisable. It is probable that right breathing 
will be gradually acquired in connection with the cultiva- 
tion of good tone and with practice in varied speaking. The 
principle in breathing is that the breath should be taken 
frequently, or be allowed, so to speak, to take itself, in an 
easy, simple way into the lower part of the lungs. It is 
taken just before each group of words into which sentences 
are naturally separated. The sensation of steadily, but 
easily, holding the breath down around the waist line will 
probably mean a right centering of breathing control. High 
breathing should at all times be avoided. The spirit put 
into voice for earnest or stronger speaking should bring the 
natural pressure or increased firmness for giving the voice 
resonance, sounding of the tone, in the mouth and head. 
One should not give overmuch thought to the breathing. 
Mainly, one should listen to the tone and train the ear for 
noting freedom and good quality. 

The head and mouth resonance should be brought to a 
center at the front roof of the mouth. This centering of 
mouth resonance, reenforced in the head and somewhat 
back through the throat, is termed the placement, or plac- 
ing, of the tone. This is not an arbitrary or artificial fea- 
ture of vocal technique. What is meant is simply that way 
of forming voice which is natural to the normal child. It 
involves no special degree of effort and no strain whatever. 
It is a matter of gentle but steadily continued control. Often 
this placed tone is found in the individual, at the beginning, 
to be right; no correcting is needed. If placement has been 
lost, it should be regained and become a fixed habit. 

One important purpose in establishing a right use of voice 
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is to obviate any strain, constriction, pressure, or irritation 
in the throat. The throat should be kept somewhat open in 
a rather relaxed way. The sensation of the open throat is 
somewhat like that occurring at the very beginning of a 
yawn. This open throat should be constant, maintained 
even at the moments of pause between phrases or closely 
joined sentences. This free throat condition may be called 
the third principle. The three principles here mentioned 
should operate, of course, as one act in the producing of 
tone. Upon their perfected application depend the purity, 
strength, and durability of the voice and the effectiveness of 
voice expression. 

Qualities of voice are, of course, distinguished by means 
of the ear. In voice training one must learn little by little 
to hear the tone. Many untrained persons do not know how 
their own voices sound. In the criticism of tone we distin- 
guish tones as round or flat, rich and full or thin and dry, 
clear and smooth or dull and harsh, mellow and resilient or 
hard and metallic, vibrant and vital or stiff and dead. 

Carrying the principle of flexibility into expressive read- 
ing or speaking, we call it modulation. This term has ref- 
erence to the up and down movement, or wavelike flow, of 
words as a sentence is rendered. Modulation varies accord- 
ing to the spirit of the utterance. The more elevating, 
grand, noble, and tranquilly beautiful forms of expression 
have less marked modulation, or variation in pitch. They 
tend to a soaring style—not unnatural, if controlled by 
good sense. Expressions of dull or darkly mysterious nature 
also run into a certain near-monotony of voice movement. 
Commonplace speech and brightly animated, lightly joyous, 
or spritely humorous, speaking or reading take quick and 
marked variations in inflection and pitch intervals, which 
means highly varied modulation. Dry hymor may be rather 
monotonous. 

Though the student may have for his aim, not the finer 
artistry, but the simpler, more practical forms of speech 
expression, he will yet gain great advantage from a good 
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training in this adaptation of speech qualities to varying 
moods, to nicer shades of thought, to the subtler suggestive- 
ness of words. 


TonE Purity AND HEAD RESONANCE 


Vocal tone is the resonance, the resounding, of vibrating 
air in the mouth, the nasal passages, and the nasal and oral 
pharynx. Nasal resonance is essential to voice. Often it 
has to be specially developed. ‘“Nasality” is a term used 
to denote a bad quality in nasal resonance. The question 
of nasality is not determined by making or not making the 
tone “through the nose.” You can hold the nose closed and 
sing vowels indefinitely; you can also speak words indefi- 
nitely, provided you use no words with the vowel-consonants, 
m,n, or ng. These are sounded through the nose. Whether 
you have “nasality” depends upon the adjustment of the 
pharynx, or throat. Nasality, as commonly used, means a 
harsh, twanging, or whining sound in the nasal cavity, 
either of vowels or the vowel-consonants. The remedy is, 
by a properly opened throat, to make the tone pure. Nasal- 
ity is caused, then, by a condition in the throat which pro- 
duces a harsh tone. 

The meaning of the foregoing may be made clearer by 
tests upon words. In good singing or speaking the vocal 
channel, that is, the mouth and throat passage, is kept at 
least somewhat open, even between words. Opening the 
mouth and throat slightly, as if preparing to yawn, with the 
lips easily closed, quietly sound m, a humming sound, in 
perfectly pure, mellow quality; run this sound into o, by 
opening and rounding the lips; carry this o into an , with 
lips still open and rounded, allowing the tongue to rise to the 
roof of the mouth: you should have “m-oa-n,” with head, or 
nasal, resonance, but no “nasality.” 

Try m-a-n, making the a, at first, very broad, like “ah.” 
The letter / may become nasalized at the end or middle of a 
word. In making the word “my,” and the like, make the y, 
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or long 2, like “ah”—ending it in a momentary short i, as 
ay it 

Try lines of poetry, correcting all the bad tones in the 
nasal, or vowel-consonants. Maybe a skilled teacher is 
needed. Somehow get rid of the intolerable crudity, if it is 
present. Recite in dignified, full, round, flowing, emotional 
tone—not loud—the following lines from Byron. Eradicate 
nasality. 


O Rome! my country! city of the soul! 
The orphans of the heart must turn to thee, 
Lone mother of dead empires! and control 
In their shut breasts, their petty misery. 


PRACTICE FOR TONE QUALITY 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA IN 1782 


O Thou that sendest out the man 

To rule by land and sea, 

Strong mother of a Lion-line, 

Be proud of those strong sons of thine 
Who wrenched their rights from thee! 


What wonder, if in noble heat 

Those men thine arms withstood, 
Retaught the lesson thou hadst taught, 
And in thy spirit with thee fought— 
Who sprang from English blood! 


But Thou rejoice with liberal joy, 

Lift up thy rocky face, 

And shatter, when the storms are black, 
In many a streaming torrent back, 

The seas that shock thy base! 


Whatever harmonies of law 
The growing world assume, 
Thy work is thine—The single note 
From that deep chord which Hampden smote 
Will vibrate to the doom. 
—TENNYSON 
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At SEA 


A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 
A wind that follows fast 

And fills the white and rustling sail 
And bends the gallant mast; 

And bends the gallant mast, my boys, 
While like the eagle free, 

Away the good ship flies, and leaves 
Old England on the lee. 


Oh, for a soft and gentle wind! 
I heard a fair one cry; 
But give to me the snoring breeze 
And white waves heaving high; 
And white waves heaving high, my lads, 
The good ship tight and free— 
The world of waters is our home, 
And merry men are we. 


There’s tempest in yon horned moon, 
And lightning in yon cloud; 

But hark the music, mariners! 
The wind is piping loud; 

The wind is piping loud, my boys, 
The lightning flashes free— 

While the hollow oak our palace is, 
Our heritage the sea. 


—ALLAN CUNNINGHAM 


For rounding and ennobling of tone. 


APOSTROPHE TO THE SUN 


O thou that rollest above, round as the shield of my fathers! 
whence are thy beams, O sun! thy everlasting light? Thou comest 
forth in thy awful beauty: the stars hide themselves in the sky; 
the moon, cold and pale, sinks in the western wave. But thou 
thyself movest alone: who can be a companion of thy course? 
The oaks of the mountains fall; the mountains themselves decay 
with years; the ocean shrinks and grows again; the moon herself 
is lost in the heavens; but thou art forever the same, rejoicing in 
the brightness of thy course. When the world is dark with 
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tempests, when thunders roll and lightnings fly, thou lookest in 
thy beauty from the clouds and laughest at the storm. But to 
Ossian thou lookest in vain; for he beholds thy beams no more; 
whether thy yellow hair floats on the eastern clouds, or thou 
tremblest at the gates of the west. But thou art, perhaps, like 
me—for a season: thy years will have an end. Thou wilt sleep 
in thy clouds, careless of the voice of the morning. 


Simple, colloquial style. Make it attractively companion- 
able with grace and warmth. 


Holmes’s readings were like improvisations. The poems were 
expressed and interpreted by the whole personality of the 
poet. The most subtle touch of thought, the melody of fond 
regret, the brilliant passage of description, the culmination of 
latent fun exploding in a keen and resistless jest, all these were 
vivified in the sensitive play of manner and modulation of tone 
of the reader, so that a poem by Holmes at the Harvard Com- 
mencement dinner was one of the anticipated delights which 
never failed. This temperament implied an oratorical power 
which naturally drew the poet into the lecture lyceum when it 
was in its prime, in the decade between 1850 and 1860. During 
that time the popular lecture was a distinct and effective public 
force, and not the least of its services was its part in instructing 
and training the public conscience for the great contest of the 
Civil War.—GerorcE WILLIAM CurRTIS 


Simplicity, beauty, in tone and movement. Transitions. 


Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace 

And saw within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel writing in a book of gold. 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 
And to the presence in the room he said, 

“What writest thou?”—The vision raised its head, 
And, with a look made of all sweet accord, 
Answered, “The names of those who love the Lord.” 
“And is mine one?” said Abou. ‘Nay, not so,” 
Replied the angel—Abou spoke more low, 
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But cheerfully still, and said, “I pray thou, then, 
Write me as one who loves his fellow men.” 


The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 

It came again, with a great wakening light, 

And showed the names whom love of God had blessed— 
And, lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest! 


—LricH Hunt 


Light and cheery with slightly imitative tones. 


From the workshop of the Golden Key there issued forth a 
tinkling sound, so merry and good-humored that it suggested the 
idea of someone working blithely, and made quite pleasant music. 
No man who hammered on at a dull monotonous duty could have 
brought such cheerful notes from steel and iron; none but a 
chirping, healthy, honest-hearted fellow, who made the best of 
everything, and felt kindly towards everybody, could have done 
it for an instant. He might have been a coppersmith, and still 
been musical. If he had sat in a jolting wagon, full of rods of 
iron, it seemed as if he would have brought some harmony out of 
it. Tink, tink, tink—clear as a silver bell, and audible at every 
pause of the streets’ harsher noises, as though it said, “I don’t 
care; nothing puts me out; I am resolved to be happy.” —DIcKENs 


PRACTICE IN TONE AND INFLECTION 


Solemnity; quiet, deep sincerity. Tones colored and 
formed to suit the meaning of the words. 


LINCOLN 


Peace! Let the long procession come, 
For hark!—the mournful, muffled drum, 
The trumpet’s wail afar; 
And see! the awful car! 


Peace! Let the sad procession go, 
While cannon boom, and bells toll slow; 
And go, thou sacred car, 
Bearing our woe afar! 


Go, darkly borne, from State to State, 
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Whose loyal, sorrowing cities wait 
To honor, all they can, 
The dust of that good man! 


Go, grandly borne, with such a train 

As greatest kings might die to gain: 
The just, the wise, the brave 
Attend thee to the grave! 


And you, the soldiers of our wars, 
Bronzed veterans, grim with noble scars, 
Salute him once again, 
Your late commander—slain! 
—RICHARD HENRY STODDARD 


To be made perfectly clear in meaning. Inflectional turns 
to make sharp definitions. 


THE Quatity or MERcy 


The quality of mercy is not strain’d, 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath; it is twice blest; 

It blesseth him that gives and him that takes: 
Tis mightiest in the mightiest: it becomes 
The thronéd monarch better than his crown; 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings; 
But mercy is above this sceptred sway; 

It is enthronéd in the hearts of kings, 

It is an attribute to God himself; 

And earthly power doth then show likest God’s 
When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, Jew, 
Though justice be thy plea, consider this, 
That, in the course of justice, none of us 
Should see salvation: we do pray for mercy; 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy. I have spoke thus much 
To mitigate the justice of thy plea; 

Which if thou follow, this strict court of Venice 


Must needs give sentence ’gainst the merchant here. 
—SHAKSPERE 
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Low, dark, sepulchral. Do not cramp the voice. Head 
resonance and tone depth. 


Tue Guost TO HAMLET 


I am thy father’s spirit, 
Doom’d for a certain term to walk the night, 
And for the day confin’d to fast in fires, 
Till the foul crimes done in my days of nature 
Art burnt and purg’d away. But that I am forbid 
To tell the secrets of my prison-house, 
I could a tale unfold whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul, freeze thy young blood, 
Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their spheres, 
Thy knotted and combined locks to part, 
And each particular hair to stand on end, 
Like quills upon the fretful porpentine; 
But this eternal blazon must not be 
To ears of flesh and blood. 
—SHAKSPERE 


PRACTICE IN EMPHASIS 


In emphasis, we add, or sometimes diminish, force; we 
pause after the word, sometimes before; we give a more or 
less decisive inflection; we may lengthen, or sometimes 
shorten, the vowel of the main syllable. 


The Puritans believed that institutions were made for man. 
Europe established a civilization which, like that of Greece, made 
the state everything, the man nothing. The man was made for 
the institutions; the man was made for the clothes. The Puritans 
said: ‘No, let us go out and make clothes for the man; let us 
make institutions for men!” 

What the Puritans gave the world was not thought, but action. 
Europe had ideas, but she was letting “I dare not wait upon I 
would.” The Puritans, with native pluck, launched out into the 
deep sea. Men who called themselves thinkers had been creeping 
along the Mediterranean, from headland to headland, in their 
timidity; the Pilgrims launched boldy out into the Atlantic, and 
trusted God. That is the claim they have upon posterity. It 
was action that made them what they were. 
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In argumentative emphasis, note how the ending of the 
sentence is usually made sharp, pointed, decisive. 


Some men seem to think that our institutions are necessarily 
safe, because we have free schools and cheap books, and a public 
opinion that controls. But that is no evidence of safety. India 
and China had schools for fifteen hundred years. And books, it 
is said, were once as cheap in Central and Northern Asia as they 
are in New York. But they have not secured liberty, nor a con- 
trolling public opinion to either nation. Spain for three centuries 
had municipalities and town governments, as independent and 
self-supporting, and as representative of thought, as New Eng- 
land or New York has. But that did not save Spain. Tocque- 
ville says that, fifty years before the great revolution, public 
opinion was as omnipotent in France as it is today, but it did not 
make France free. You cannot save men by machinery. What 
India and France and Spain wanted was live men, and that is 
what we want today; men who are willing to look their own 
destiny, and their own responsibilities, in the face. ‘Grant me to 
see, and Ajax asks no more,” was the prayer the great poet put 
into the lips of his hero in the darkness which overspread the 
Grecian camp. All we want of American citizens is the opening 
of their own eyes, and seeing things as they are. The intelligent, 
thoughtful, and determined gaze of twenty millions of Christian 
people—there is nothing, no institution, wicked and powerful 
enough to be capable of standing against it—-WENDELL PHILLIPS 


Some humorous emphasis. 


I have no surprise to express, no complaint, and, as events have 
developed, not even a regret. The fact is that, like nearly every- 
body else, I prefer the Democratic party in its habitual attitude 
of belaboring the policy of its adversary, rather than to see it 
clothed with authority, helplessly struggling with a policy of its 
own. It shows off our system of government to a better advan- 
tage to have the Democratic party on the outside, howling to get 
in, than to have them on the inside, with everybody else des- 
perately awaiting the expiration of their term of office. 

It is impossible, even with the best management, to keep them 
from occasionally getting in, but such a thing does not commonly 
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happen when important pages are being added to the national 
history—such pages as from decade to decade have glorified the 
last forty years in the life of the Republic. It is not an accident 
that every one of them has been written by the Republican party 
—every page, every line, every word. Our Democratic friends 
have only managed to work in a few punctuation points on us— 
a comma here, a semicolon there, an exclamation here, an inter- 
rogation there, with a full stop in 1892, at least so far as our 
worldly interests were concerned. 


Playful raillery. Much light, quick inflection, with imita- 
tion and good-natured mockery. Indicate parts requiring 
changes, transitions. 


GrRATIANO. Let me play the fool: 
With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come, 
And let my liver rather heat with wine 
Than my heart cool with mortifying groans. 
Why should a man, whose blood is warm within, 
Sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster? 
Sleep when he wakes and creep into the jaundice 
By being peevish? I tell thee what, Antonio— 
I love thee, and it is my love that speaks— 
There are a sort of men whose visages 
Do cream and mantle like a standing pond, 
And do a wilful stillness entertain, 
With purpose to be dress’d in an opinion 
Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit, 
As who should say “I am Sir Oracle, 
And when I ope my lips let no dog bark!” 
O my Antonio, I do know of these 
That therefore only are reputed wise 
For saying nothing, when, I am very sure, 
If they should speak, would almost damn those ears 
Which, hearing them, would call their brothers fools. 
Tl tell thee more of this another time: 
But fish not, with this melancholy bait, 
For this fool gudgeon, this opinion. 
Come, good Lorenzo. Fare ye well awhile: 
Pll end my exhortation after dinner. 
——SHAKSPERE 
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Gradually accumulating force, from the middle to the end. 


CLIMAX 


Well, Brutus, thou art noble; yet, I see, 

Thy honourable metal may be wrought 

From that it is dispos’d: therefore ’tis meet 

That noble minds keep ever with their likes; 

For who so firm that cannot be seduc’d? 

Caesar doth bear me hard; but he loves Brutus: 

If I were Brutus now, and he were Cassius, 

He should not humour me. I will this night, 

In several hands, in at his windows throw, 

As if they came from several citizens, 

Writings all tending to the great opinion 

That Rome holds of his name; wherein obscurely 

Caesar’s ambition shall be glanced at: 

And after this let Caesar seat him sure; 

For we will shake him, or worse days endure. 
—SHAKSPERE 


A strong climax. Two points of marked change or transi- 
tion—one a contrast, at twelfth line. Care not to allow 
feeling to cause tightening up or strain. Make some varia- 
tions. In some parts suppressed, rather than loud, force. 


Wildly he shouted, and loud: “John Alden! you have 
betrayed me! 

Me, Miles Standish, your friend! have supplanted, defrauded, 
betrayed me! 

One of my ancestors ran his sword through the heart of 
Wat Tyler; 

What shall prevent me from running my own through the 
heart of a traitor? 

Yours is the greater treason, for yours is a treason to friend- 
ship! 

You, who lived under my roof, whom I cherished and loved 
as a brother; 

You, who have fed at my board, and drunk at my cup, to 
whose keeping 

I have intrusted my honor, my thoughts the most sacred and 
secret— 
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You too, Brutus! ah, woe to the name of friendship here- 
after! 

Brutus was Caesar’s friend, and you were mine, but hence- 
forward 

Let there be nothing between us save war, and implacable 
hatred!” 


So spake the Captain of Plymouth, and strode about in the 
chamber, 

Chafing and choking with rage; like cords were the veins on 
his temples. 

But in the midst of his anger a man appeared at the door- 
way, 

Bringing in uttermost haste a message of urgent importance, 

Rumors of danger and war and hostile incursions of Indians! 

—LOoNGFELLOw’s Miles Standish’ 
1 Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Massachusetts, publishers. 


XI 


EXPRESSION IN WORD FORM AND GESTURE 


Worp Form 


PRONUNCIATION and enunciation are sometimes confused. 
The former refers to the giving of accurate sounds or forms 
to the vowels and consonants in words and the placing of 
proper accents on syllables. These forms are established by 
good usage and are recorded and authorized in dictionaries. 
Enunciation refers to the clear and precise uttering of those 
sounds and the proper articulation of syllables. Good 
pronunciation is speaking correctly; good enunciation is 
speaking intelligibly, refinedly, agreeably. 

Mistakes are often made, especially in coaching for force- 
ful debating or acting, by urging crude, indistinct speakers 
to put too great effort into mere articulation; by forcing an 
overpronounced formation of consonants. Unnatural activity 
and vigor in the organs of articulation—the tongue, jaw, 
and lips—causes strain and constriction in the vocal muscles 
of the throat. The result is a vocal jam. The words are 
crowded, twisted, and blocked, like logs in a river float. A 
right delivery and flow of vowel tone through a free, open 
throat should be acquired before the enforcing of any 
special drill in enunciation. In fact, enunciation becomes 
very easy after correct tone formation is ensured. The 
ultimate aim in good speech is to have jaw, tongue, and 
lips seem to act involuntarily. The result is a benefit to 
speech and a pleasing effect upon the hearer. 

Practice in enunciation may be done on any of the selec- 
tions for voice and vocal expression. Curious stunts, con- 
trived to present great difficulties, especially in repeated 
consonant forms, are inadvisable. They cause a tension and 
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strain that should always be avoided. The following pas- 
sage from “The Ancient Mariner” makes some unusual de- 
mands, and will serve for clear speaking if one aims to 
give appropriate expression to its energy, vividness, and 
color. Again it should be said, give body and form to the 
vowels. Compel sufficient activity to tongue, jaw, lips, but 
no tightening, stiffening or strain. 


Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt down, 
’Twas sad as sad could be; 

And we did speak only to break 

The silence of the sea! 


All in a hot and copper sky, 

The bloody sun, at noon, 

Right up above the mast did stand, 
No bigger than the moon. 


Day after day, day after day, 

We stuck, nor breath nor motion; 
As idle as a painted ship 

Upon a painted ocean. 


Water, water, everywhere, 

And all the boards did shrink; 
Water, water, everywhere, 

Nor any drop to drink. 


The very deep did rot; O Christ! 
That ever this should be! 

Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon a slimy sea. 


About, about, in reel and rout 
The death fires danced at night; 
The water, like a witch’s oils, 
Burned green and blue, and white. 


And some in dreams assuréd were 
Of the spirit that plagued us so; 
Nine fathom deep he had followed us 
From the land of mist and snow. 
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And every tongue, through utter drought 
Was withered at the root; 

We could not speak, no more than if 

We had been choked with soot. 


? 


Ah! well a day! What evil looks 
Had I from old and young! 
Instead of the cross, the Albatross 
About my neck was hung. 


—CoLERIDGE 


GESTURE 


Different persons will, of course, so develop in their 
training or practice as ultimately to have an individuality 
of style in speaking. They will differ from one another in 
thought method, in rhetorical style, and in manner of 
delivery. Probably they will differ more in the matter of 
action, or gesture, than in other respects. Some persons are 
instinctively dramatic or animated; they will be much in 
action; others are matter-of-fact, calm or restrained; they 
may speak with little or no gesture. 

Two distinguished preachers used to visit, two or three 
times annually, a certain university. One always spoke with 
a great deal of animation and considerable dramatic action; 
the other always stood still without gesture of any kind; he 
spoke with a certain dynamic force, but without emotion or 
rhetorical ornament. Each alike invariably attracted a 
crowded student audience. A former secretary of the United 
States Treasury could speak on dry, precise matters of 
public finance in a manner so warm, intimate, and vital as 
to hold any audience for a surprisingly long time. He was 
almost constantly in action of body, face, arm, and hand. 
He had extraordinary charm. Another officer of the Cabinet 
commanded about equal attention by a ruggedly vigorous 
enforcement of his points. He impressed by authoritative- 
ness and weight; the other by attractiveness, or sympathetic 
appeal. Various speakers are effective in different ways. 
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This does not, however, mean that students should limit 
themselves to the cultivation of just the one style of speak- 
ing that they happen to have as novices, the style which 
they may believe to be natural to them. They had better 
try many styles of speaking. By an all-around disciplinary 
practice they may become capable of varying their manner 
according to circumstance. They will thus make themselves 
broader, more resourceful, more masterful, in that style 
which will be their ultimate individual accomplishment. It 
is advised, therefore, that all students train themselves in 
gesture—which includes all bodily movement—as well as 
in a variety of forms of vocal expression. 

In all bodily action one should aim at simplicity. Although 
gesture may be studied and practiced, it should never appear 
to have been calculated. It should not be unduly elaborated 
or appear in any way artificial. The student may choose 
selections in the book, and practice in gesture. 


XII 


PERSUASIVENESS IN STYLE AND BEHAVIOR 


THE principles and the examples that have been thus far 
offered are intended to serve as a foundation or preparation 
for the business or the finer art of discussion. They are 
fundamental for any purpose either in intimate talk or 
public speaking. They are means of study and guides for 
practice in the exercises. When we come to the application 
of those principles and technical forms in the actual expe- 
rience of face-to-face address, we have many varied and 
interesting problems. This means mainly the adaptation 
of permanent principles to frequently changing conditions 
in relation to audience, occasion, and purpose. This adapta- 
tion has relation both to substance and form—to thought, 
style, and delivery. A speaker must seek first personal favor 
in the eye of the particular hearer or hearers who are at the 
time approached. He must use some special means of gain- 
ing attention of the particular person or group. 

He must choose that body of fact and that kind of thought 
which will most directly appeal to those whose business, pro- 
fession, or occupation determine their special interest. He 
must so adapt his style of expression—his language, his man- 
ner of informing and of illustrating—as to catch the under- 
standing and win the appreciation of the younger or older, 
the unlearned or learned, the scientific specialist or non- 
technical enquirer, the prejudiced or the open-minded, the 
hostile or the friendly listeners. Finally, his manner of deliv- 
ery must be suited to the nature of the subject, the language 
form, the class of hearers, the occasion, the spirit and pur- 
pose, of the address. The acquiring of the art of adapt- 
ability must come, for the most part, from actual experience 
before varying auditors and audiences. There must be a 
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quick taking in of a situation, a sensitiveness to atmosphere, 
a cool control of nerve, a balance of temper, an alert, keen 
mentality, perhaps a saving sense of humor—and always 
the guidance of common sense. Something is learned in 
each experience. Always we think afterward what we might 
have said—we tuck that away among our resources, it may 
be, for future use. We read advice, we listen to others, we 
practice, practice, practice. 

Substance, style and manner must all be coordinated; they 
should harmonize one with another. Weightier thought calls 
out rarer words and forms itself into firmer, stronger sen- 
tences; it is naturally delivered in a graver, more precise 
and deliberate manner of speech and action. Lighter mat- 
ter, more commonplace thought, should not be so strongly 
expressed as to imply a lack of ready understanding on the 
part of the hearer. Action often helps in clearness or force, 
but excess or inappropriateness of action is an obstacle in 
the effective conveyance of thought. That part in a speak- 
er’s training which deals with personal bearing, movements 
from place to place, gesture in arm and body, care for person 
and dress, physical pose and mental attitude, may be termed 
platform behavior. The general principles of literary form 
are perhaps sufficiently considered elsewhere. Variations in 
that form for appropriate adaptation to conditions, and the 
more detailed attention to platform behavior, though so 
closely related as to form one subject, may conveniently be 
considered separately. If we have here some repetition or 
varied restatement of what has been said elsewhere in the 
text, it may serve as a reenforcement in summarizing form. 

What we are to consider, then, is the mode of approach 
or procedure that will, in a given case, best serve to accom- 
plish the purpose in hand. One mode may open the way 
for a hearing, another may shut it off; one way of proceeding 
may lead to a convincing conclusion, another may, at the 
last moment, produce opposition. Curiously, perhaps, one 
and the same method may bring favor in the case of one 
auditor or audience and disfavor with another. A young 
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man selling aluminum ware, not long ago, visited the office 
of a college professor. His psychology had taught him that 
it is often best to approach the business man by establishing 
some ground of mutual interest. He therefore raised some 
question regarding Emerson, as a philosopher of interest to 
the professor. He gained willing response and was ac- 
corded some time for discussion. When, however, he turned 
to the subject of aluminum ware, the professor was so much 
incensed at the obvious device that he hustled the young 
man out of his office. Yet this same young man approached 
in a similar way a college president. His method, obvious 
and, to the president, amusing, was received good-naturedly, 
and the canvasser was regarded as an agreeable young man. 
Many instances might be cited wherein certain principles of 
psychology did or did not work in application. The sudden 
enthusiasm for psychology recently manifested by many 
teachers as a final solution of our problems, or as an essen- 
tial for special systematic study, in connection with public 
speaking, seems to be subsiding. Psychology was simply a 
newly emphasized word for principles inherent in all ex- 
pressional art in all time. That emphasis is valuable; but, 
in the usual way with things seemingly new, it has been 
overdone, and the danger in this overdoing is that students 
may be led to neglect the thorough old-fashioned discipline 
in doing the thing, for the purpose of merely studying the 
theory. Excellent technique is, to be sure, of little effect 
unless infused with soul, and so adapted as to draw sympa- 
thetic, spiritual response; but the finest spiritual understand- 
ing and the quickest apprehension of conditions and situa- 
tions can, at best, go but halfway without excellent tech- 
nique. A workman must know his tools. 

Psychological study and experiment may and will go on, 
but it should not displace or subordinate those other ele- 
ments in a speaker’s training which necessarily belong to 
the period of schooling, and which especially need a teacher 
or trainer. A leading member of a university department 
of psychology, one who has made special attempts in this 
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field, recently said that we have as yet made no progress in 
what would properly be called the psychology of public 
speaking. This corresponds with statements of other edu- 
cators. There is, however, in the work of the salesman, the 
manager, the professional speaker, the platform orator, or 
the talker in everyday meetings, a constant psychological 
relationship. The psychologist may be dealing with the 
commonplace, but he may be of great service, even if he 
emphasizes only the principle of finally using your common 
sense. More perhaps than in other matters he will teach 
that we must learn mostly through experience. 

Here, then, we intend to stress the importance of cultivat- 
ing a quick sensitiveness and a keen sense—a readiness in 
feeling how another feels, what are his reactions, whether we 
can gain by holding back or advancing, whether to be con- 
ciliatory or aggressive, what is the opportune moment for 
humor or special gravity, and especially whether the sound, 
the inflection, the emphasis, we are making with our voices 
truly and worthily convey what lies within our mind, and 
indicate our real intent. The last means a development of 
the sense of hearing, of knowing ourselves in our voices. 
In short, then, our means of persuasiveness lie in part in our 
intellectual acuteness, partly in our quick sensitiveness and 
sympathy, partly in a certain urgency of personality—all 
resulting in a genuine, honest leadership that we may call 
spiritual control. 

Emphasis may fittingly be laid again upon the convincing 
force of facts. The mere recital of indisputable data will 
inevitably appeal to every class of hearers. Our city taxes 
are too high. Why? Has there been waste? Just how? 
Too many expenditures? Unwise expenditure; or fraud- 
ulent expenditure? What are the facts, the real evidence? 
What has been done in other cities in the way of expert 
investigation and scientific planning? These facts form the 
basis of any proposition for correction and improvement— 
they not only prepare the way for a hearing of argument, 
they are in themselves half convincing. An automobile 
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salesman, the other day, spent a considerable time in prais- 
ing a car, in reiterating assurances of its excellence. At the 
end of the interview the inquirer really knew little about the 
car in the way of fact—its structure, its operating advan- 
tages, its record for endurance, economy, stability, or for 
any notable number of satisfied users. He had little, if any- 
thing, that would stay in the mind, and perhaps grow in 
importance in subsequent consideration. We say of a speech 
that it has meat; it has authenticated fact and solid thought. 
To provide this substance is the first step in persuasive 
effectiveness. 

In the adaptation of these facts comes the test of discern- 
ment and tact. There must be a discriminating choice in 
the use of facts. A man familiar with mechanics would 
appreciate an account of the more intricate technical features 
in the automobile. To one unacquainted with machinery 
some simpler explanations might be offered, but for the most 
part features of operation only would be of value. In ad- 
dressing an audience such facts as would appeal to a large 
majority would be of use. Toa group of farmers a speaker 
might make himself acquainted with their neighborhood, 
their history, their special products, their other interests, and 
make use of so much as good judgment might dictate. And 
so with other different persons and different groups—an 
honest, unaffected spirit of fellowship will serve well as a 
guide. 

Too many facts or ill-chosen facts will not find ready 
acceptance. They may be regarded as a means of showing 
off of knowledge, and so be fatal in their effect. A basis 
of fact, however, is the very bone and marrow of convincing 
discourse. The question of the placing of facts in a speech 
requires fine rhetorical judgment. They may be used in a 
body, at the beginning or middle or near the end, or they 
may be distributed in close relation to other material for 
contrasting or fortifying effect. A candidate for office might 
present facts and figures as they stand at present; he could 
proceed to show what they ought to be, and then indicate 
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the means of betterment. In the case of an audience that 
favors the existing state of things, he might first win assent 
to the desirability of certain possible new conditions, show- 
ing perhaps how improvements have worked elsewhere; he 
could show up present conditions in contrast—then might 
come the plan and means of change in the case in hand. 

The thought and language of discussion, whatever the 
material used, should of course be finely adapted. First of 
all, is the question of understanding. A student said recently 
of a college instructor, “He can talk longer without saying 
anything than anyone I’ve ever known.” Perhaps the lan- 
guage used was too heavy, too abstract, too vague. A man 
of learning should be careful not to speak, in thought and 
language, over the heads of his hearers. A university grad- 
uate student, also a preacher, used to address a small con- 
gregation of plain working people—strong perhaps in wis- 
dom, though not learned in books—in the language of his 
university thesis. He may have impressed by his superior 
knowledge, but he could not have reached the hearts of his 
listeners. A distinguished professor of English used to have 
his students write occasionally short stories for children, that 
they might retain or acquire qualities of sympathy and sim- 
plicity as elements in all forms of discourse. Overweighti- 
ness is a frequently occurring fault. Generally it is a sign 
of immaturity. It may be that a speaker will need to use 
somewhat the language of a trade, or of a certain business, 
the language of the street, or the terms employed in an art 
or science. He may lower his language to the understanding 
of youth or the unlettered; he should never cheapen it below 
what he himself can respect. Self-respect wins the respect 
of others. 

Next to the appeal to understanding comes the faculty of 
holding attention by making things vivid. Here comes in 
concreteness of language, figures of speech, illustrative story 
or anecdote, with touches of humor, and the principle of 
variation, which serves for relief from listening strain, for 
striking emphasis, by contrasting effect, for reenforcement 
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without the appearance of repetition. In the many examples 
of style in the preceding pages of this text, the student will 
perceive the effectiveness of varying and adapting expres- 
sional forms. The more he can familiarize himself with such 
examples, the more he can make them a part of his sub- 
conscious resourcefulness, the more fully he will acquire a 
quick sensitiveness for adapting language to subject, to 
hearer, to the psychological moment. 


XII 


PLATFORM BEHAVIOR 


In the more particularized discussion of platform bear- 
ing, manner, movement, action, we have in mind both those 
fundamental principles always in force and such adaptation 
of those principles as will produce a pleasing, winning effect 
upon this or that auditor or audience. Abundance of direc- 
tions have been written regarding platform behavior—every- 
thing from the general injunction to be yourself, to the 
minutest specification for the angle at which to place the 
feet. The student is usually best pleased if allowed to be, 
as he calls it, natural. Teachers are sometimes, as it seems, 
most fully satisfied when a pupil is precisely erect, precisely 
fixed in posture, and precisely studied in the form and varia- 
tion of gesture. Here as elsewhere in art there is a ground 
between the extremes wherein there is a natural spontaneity 
with a freedom and appropriateness of form resulting from 
study. A person cannot feel natural, or quite at ease, when 
rightly striving to correct a bad habit or learn something 
new; nor can one appear to be natural when consciously 
following poor or insufficient instruction. The best one can 
do, then, is to seek in the best way to learn, using artistic 
judgment and plain common sense in the process, and then 
fall back upon true simplicity, honest energy, controlled 
spontaneity, and a tempered zeal for a worthy object. He 
must cut out mannerisms, affectations and posings, though 
they may seem attractions in some admired people; he must 
cultivate true skill, to be used in genuine ways. 

When a seller comes to the door, a dealer to an office, a 
teacher to his desk, or a man to the platform for a speech, 
he is, first of all, observed and rated for the manner of a 
man he seems to be. One is received at once with favor, 
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another must make his way through obstacles. A teacher 
of speaking often wonders, as he sees students go succes- 
sively upon the platform, why so many seem utterly ignorant 
or careless about their personal appearance, why so many of 
the poorest fail to take example from the best. Enumeration 
of the many minor ways in which a youth may show a crude- 
ness or bad taste that will attract notice should be unneces- 
sary. A youth knows that a certain accomplishment is re- 
garded as good manners. He knows that this is not over- 
elegance or stiff precision; he knows also that it is not 
slovenliness or inelegance. To learn the constant practice 
of good manners is to go a good way toward a good platform 
manner. 

What in a speaker’s person wins an audience? As the first 
thing observed is personal appearance, so the first thing felt 
is personal poise. We have the term “personality”—a some- 
thing that runs through all that a man does. Personality 
may be inborn; but it is probably developed and brought 
to flower through many accomplishments. Poise, one ele- 
ment in the expression of personality, can be cultivated. 
Ease, balance, rhythm, tempered freedom, restraint in ac- 
tion, are all elements in bodily poise—which of course im- 
plies mental poise. There is a way to walk, a way to go 
up and down steps, to turn about on the platform, to move 
to and from a desk, to and from a chair, to sit, to rise, to 
shift position in speaking, to stand in active and in passive 
posture, to coordinate action, in body, feet, arm, hand, head. 
There are good and bad ways to do all these, and a young 
speaker can be so drilled in them, or perhaps can so drill 
himself, that he will show no sign of having specially studied 
his action. Though it is best, as in all other forms of train- 
ing, to have a good teacher, it is possible to depend too much 
on being told how every minor act is to be done. There is 
much advantage in a student’s observing, trying, and work- 
ing out for himself the best way of doing this and that. 
Mistakes are costly, but we can be too much afraid of mak- 
ing mistakes. We should not be made to feel that we must 
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wait to study profoundly what we can quickly do by 
watchfulness, by self-direction, by receiving a word here 
and there of practical advice. In the whole matter, then, 
of platform behavior, experience, a repeated self-testing in 
quickness of feeling for audience, atmosphere and respon- 
siveness, in sensing a best mode of procedure, in adapting 
manner and tone to changing moods among hearers, in 
adopting a waiting, conciliatory, deliberate mode when 
needed, in forcing the way by compelling vigor when neces- 
sary—this experience, whether aided by instruction and for- 
mal study or not, is indispensable to a student in completing 
his training, and to a teacher in testing for himself his own 
theories and teachings. Get ideas, but try them out. 

Some thought may be given to what not to do. In adver- 
tisements and sometimes in textbooks, the young speaker 
is enjoined, as it seems, to approach an audience as if pre- 
pared for heroic conquest or a head-on attack. Occasions, 
even in our present practical age, give rise to emotional heat, 
or to dominating power of assertion, but it is safe to say 
that a man’s manner on the platform should, in its essential 
qualities, be such as would stand the test before a small 
group or before an individual. A degree of modesty is 
always approved. This is especially true for youth. A 
speaker who gives a first impression of diffidence, of indif- 
ference, sloppiness, or of any sort of weakness, has so far 
failed in a first effect, but one who seems self-assured, arro- 
gant, overimportant, makes a positively ill effect, and starts 
out against so much opposition. The speaker should know 
how he usually carries himself, but he will do best if, on 
his approach to an audience, he seems concerned, not with 
himself but with what he has to do. His training in platform 
manner should have for its object that completeness which 
enables a speaker, through a subconscious control, to leave 
his behavior to care for itself. 

As a speaker proceeds in his discussion, he will adapt his 
manner to his style in thought and language. Weightiness 
takes a correspondingly slower, more calculating, more re- 
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served style in movement; the lighter play of feeling is mani- 
fested in more frequent, more sprightly activity. More 
earnest appeal will cause the body to poise somewhat for- 
ward, with the freer foot slightly back from the line of the 
other; the more reposeful, or passive state brings the body- 
weight mainly on the foot somewhat back and under the 
body. It should be noted that the effect in rendering a 
climax is not, as a rule, produced by increasing rapidity of 
speech and action. It demands increasing intensity, or im- 
pressiveness, but it may be managed with gradually retarded 
movement, just as we strike more slowly in increasing the 
weight of a physical blow. 

Changing of position and pose, as a speech proceeds, is 
natural and of good effect; but shiftiness, uneasy slipping 
of the feet this way and that, moving the hands into this 
and that place, jogging and turning the head, in a mechanical 
way, any indication of nervousness and restlessness, not only 
draws attention away from a speaker’s thought, but pro- 
duces actual discomfort among hearers. Outer movements 
of the body are natural indications of mental state or action 
within. Actions made at random, apart from this immediate 
relationship, should be severely corrected. 

Just as a speaker or writer may fall into a habit of repeat- 
edly using certain words or phrases, without discrimination, 
so a talker may acquire a mannerism of repeated action. 
These become tags attached to a man’s style. A speaker, for 
example, will use over and over some favorite word or 
phrase. The expression, “it seems to me,” for example, may 
become out of place and annoying. So, a certain movement 
of the arm or head, though right enough in itself, may 
detract from a good effect by mere repetition. Occasional 
self-examination, with the help of a critic, may keep one 
free from mannerisms. 

A common fault among younger speakers is the assump- 
tion of too old a tone and manner. They imitate their eld- 
ers, taking away the delightful freshness, spontaneity, and 
natural reality which may be their special attractiveness. 
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Seriousness and weight should come in a way proper to any 
age. Even in the delivery of selected speeches, in what is 
called declamation, though the thought be profound or im- 
passioned, there may easily be an observable difference be- 
tween the true and realistic way of a youth and the true way 
of amatured man. Anything too much assumed is artificial; 
artificiality is fatal to a winning effect. A teacher should 
be able surely to guide a pupil between the faults of inade- 
quacy and of artificiality, and so avoid the objection some- 
times made to declamation; he should also keep the right 
qualities of thought and style in the younger man’s original 
speech. 

Mention has heretofore been made of the ill effect of 
continuing a speech after the proper and effective moment 
for making a finish. Not infrequently a speaker will, in de- 
livery itself, give the impression that he has finished. The 
listeners do not like this; they must pull themselves together 
for another period of attention. Pauses, longer or shorter, 
there will be, but there should be something about the 
cadence at the end of one division and the immediate pose 
or movement in preparation for the next that will produce 
expectancy. A certainty of effect should also be produced 
when one is actually approaching, and when he has reached, 
the close. There is a deeper cadence, a retarded movement 
in the speaking, probably a certain inclination of the body, 
or some change in pose, which means, I have finished. Any- 
thing like a gesture is not made, unless rarely, at the begin- 
ning of a speech, or at the very end. The height of effect 
comes just before the finish; the ending is usually a descent. 

The question is often raised, shall I speak extemporane- 
ously, shall I write and read, or shall I partially extem- 
porize? The last, by all means, is the best mode to cultivate. 
You should certainly learn to read, and to read well, both 
in prose and poetry, for occasion may demand it. But, as 
a rule, prepare thoroughly the thought, the points of empha- 
sis, the arrangement, the illustrations, memorize the sen- 
tences, perhaps, for beginning and ending—though occasion 
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may change them—and rehearse the speech aloud as often 
as possible. You will then know where you stand. You 
will know you can be at home with the speech; you are 
free to adapt your style and manner; you can shorten or 
lengthen; you can come near in fellowship with your hear- 
ers; you can speak like yourself, as people know you; you 
can have the truer and surer touch. 

It would be possible to consider much more in detail the 
subject matter of this chapter. The purpose, however, is not 
to be exhaustive, it is rather to draw special attention to the 
value of the personal equation in public or private discussion. 
Some parts of what is said here—as has already been stated 
—are presented elsewhere, and much of it is commonplace, 
but experience has shown that, in dealing with our subject, 
even a reiteration of the commonplace is often useful and 
sometimes essential. The purpose here is to urge that in 
reading or reciting or discussing, we are working with the 
forms of anart. We must, at the best, learn the better ways 
and means; we must relentlessly pursue a course of self- 
advancement in an art. Then, in this art, we have always 
the problem of human nature. That means that we must 
move among men and women in many situations. The 
library, the study, the teachers, the textbook, theory and 
abstract plan, are not sufficient. Participation, sympathetic 
sharing, zealous helping, taking knocks, putting things 
through, learning the ins and outs and ups and downs in 
human affairs, are the final preparation and the continual 
strengthening essential to good achievement in the exercise 
of influence through speech. 
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PART IV 


APPLYING COMBINED PRINCIPLES 


XIV 


BUSINESS DISCUSSION 


Tue head of the production department in one of the 
most successful industries in the country recently said that 
three-fourths of the business of that organization is done 
through personal meetings with face-to-face discussion. He 
spoke of the extraordinary differences, among different 
persons, in the ability to talk effectively, implying, it would 
seem, the importance to business men of adopting some 
special means of fitting themselves for this part of their 
necessary work. A son of the late President Eliot, of 
Harvard University, was one of the pioneers in bringing 
before the people of New England towns and cities the 
idea of the greater convenience and beauty to be gained in 
their communities through landscape architecture and land- 
scape gardening. In the few years before his rather pre- 
mature death, the younger Eliot made extraordinary prog- 
ress in this kind of community education. President Eliot 
himself gave it as his opinion that his son’s success was due 
in the main to his personal persuasiveness in addressing 
groups of people, to his happy facility in intimate discus- 
sions, to his presenting of ideas and answering questions, 
person to person. 

Landscape architecture, town and city planning, has be- 
come a recognized profession, with departments in uni- 
versities for teaching its principles and with national asso- 
ciations for promoting its continually extending interests. 
A resident of Cambridge, Massachusetts, has been for many 
years one of the most influential of the members of this 
profession and has held high office in its councils. In facing 
the earlier difficulties and propagating principles and carry- 
ing on work in this new field, he knew that he would have to 
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deal in a persuasive way with people here and there in open 
public discussion. He was wise enough, at the beginning, to 
make some special preparation for what at first, he knew, 
would be a kind of ordeal. From the time of his earlier 
successes he has not ceased to acknowledge and to empha- 
size the value of that early preparation in oral discussion. 
Here is what he now says: 


City planning and similar movements are gradually trans- 
forming ideas that control important public action. In the case 
of town and city planning I have been observing for nearly 
twenty years the influence of the annual conference. Looking 
back, I am impressed with the power exerted by the men and 
women who stand on their feet before small or large groups of 
people and give clearly, convincingly, and agreeably their views, 
observations, and experience. At these meetings opinion is formed 
and an influence is set free, resulting in constructive action. It 
must be added, however, that perhaps fifty per cent of those 
who address such conferences are not “speakers.” They admit it, 
and frequently begin with an apology to that effect. The occa- 
sion does not usually call for oratory nor for eloquence nor for 
fine rhetoric, although these may have their place. The call is 
merely for effective speaking. A proper regard for the audience, 
however, demands more and more a pleasant presentation of 
ideas, in easily understood and appropriate language, with an 
occasional light touch of humor. Therefore, whatever can be 
done through writing and teaching to improve the general ability 
of men and women to speak in public, especially to use these 
innumerable opportunities before smaller groups, will be a con- 
tribution to the enjoyment of these meetings and to the achieve- 
ment resulting from them. 


Testimony of this kind, indicating the rather general 
lack of suitable training, attesting the valuable tangible 
results of such training to those who have had it, and 
pointing out the wider and wider demand for doing business 
through good speaking, is repeatedly heard from many 
sources. Classes in public speaking, clubs formed for group 
discussion, individuals, in such ways as can be made pos- 
sible, are advised to arrange programs for the discussion 
of distinctly business conditions, operations, and problems. 

Sometimes students in discussion classes adopt the scheme 
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of arranging programs from entirely imaginary situations. 
They may suppose, for example, that one member of the 
class is the mayor of a city. In the presence of a multitude 
of people he makes a speech, welcoming to the city some 
person of notable achievement. He then introduces other 
officials and guests, and then presents the special guest 
himself. Or they might have some sort of supposed busi- 
ness gathering. They could assume a reproduction of a 
meeting of a governing board or committee to hear the 
arguments of an architect for a certain type of new build- 
ing. A Boston architect a few years ago was among one 
of several in a competition for the presenting of plans for 
a new courthouse in New York City. He proposed, instead 
of the usual rectangular form of structure, a building of 
circular design. This was a novel idea, one that enlisted 
much interest, but also required proof of its suitability. 
It was the task of the architect to go with his plans and 
present clearly and convincingly to this group of men his 
explanations and arguments, to show that this form was 
the most suitable for the situation, the surrounding condi- 
tions, and the special purpose of the proposed structure. 

This instance may suggest many similar schemes that 
might be devised for fictitious discussion in a class. This 
mode of discussion will serve in some ways. The possible 
objection to it is that the discussions are fictitious. The tone 
in the speaking is likely to be somewhat insincere, the en- 
thusiasm forced, and a self-consciousness of the wrong kind 
may become somewhat fixed in the speaker’s habit. It is 
probably better that, in greater part at least, the discussions 
be concerned with real conditions in respect to subject and 
purpose, and thus enlist a more genuine interest in the sub- 
ject itself, on the part of both the speaker and the actual 
audience present. A member of a class might, of course, 
out of a real personal interest, choose the subject of the 
circular building and try really to interest his associates 
in the merits of the plan, but to imagine himself to be the 
architect and his associates a committee of judges brings 
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in the element of unreality. Much practice in this way is 
of doubtful wisdom. We refer here to the presenting of 
the speaker’s own thought, especially in the extemporane- 
ous form. The reciting of speeches or any selected litera- 
ture—one of the best means of expressional training—has 
a different psychological basis and when rightly dealt with 
is unobjectionable. 

Innumerable subjects prompting to a desire to speak, and 
capable of enlisting interest on the part of the group at 
hand readily offer themselves to any enterprising student. 
In a business school, topics connected with the regular 
studies, with industrial problems, methods, questions of 
personnel, economics, by-products, forms of reports to su- 
periors or to committees, public proposals for community 
welfare, policies of the school itself, criticisms, constructive 
suggestions, definite plans for improvement—anything of 
value that touches the students’ actual life and work may 
find a place in student discussion, and may give rise, out of 
a real interest, to questionings from the listeners, to criti- 
cism of the speaker’s body of thought, to amendments to 
his plan, to helpful suggestions on his style of presentation, 
to any matter large or small involved in his work. This 
mode of conducting a class or discussion group has been 
found, through many years of teaching experience, to be 
the one most successful. It results in a real interest, a 
genuine individual speaking tone and manner, an often at- 
tested pleasure in the meetings, a kind of proficiency that 
has served to fit the student—with, of course, suitable adap- 
tations—for immediate service in a new field of subsequent 
work. 

So, in the undergraduate college, for young men or 
women, in schools of law or medicine, in summer schools 
for teachers, in women’s clubs, in special class groups of 
business men or women, of ministers, doctors, lawyers, or 
of that considerable number of persons who seek additional 
general culture, a great number and a great variety of sub- 
jects have been found readily to arise, and this form of 
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procedure has furnished excellent results. Workers in one 
field like a look-in on other fields; they have open, inquiring 
minds. Discussions are fresh, alive, genuine; they possess 
a quality essential in this kind of class or group work, 
attractiveness—students like to attend the meetings. 

In the closer, more intimate personal relations of business 
discussion, wherein the speaker is generally dealing with an 
individual, a group, or a comparatively small audience, the 
element of personality, of manner, of tone, of atmosphere, 
is probably of even greater importance than in public plat- 
form address. Training for public speaking is, to a con- 
siderable extent, a recognized necessity. Relatively few 
persons appreciate the usefulness of a thorough discipline 
in modes of expression for more or less continued con- 
versational discussion. Often a person will say, “I don’t 
want very much training; I should like a few lessons, or 
some suggestions about speaking in a simple way, for merely 
practical purposes.” To teach people to be simple may 
be rather easy; to teach them to be highly effective in a 
simple way is the very highest accomplishment. To stand 
up and speak out in a sounding, declamatory style is no 
more difficult to learn than it is useful in practice. To speak 
with a lightness that is not weakness, with a grace that is 
not oversuavity or obsequiousness, with a pointedness or 
emphasis that is clear and decisive without being too loud 
or aggressive, to hold the thread of discourse firm and true 
but not a moment too long, to choose quickly and surely 
just the word that will be the answer to an immediate 
question or criticism, to stand square in opposing, strong 
in contention, without arrogance, irritation or anger, to be 
ready to make concessions but to be quick to show a counter- 
balancing thought, to be quietly vigorous, amiably insistent, 
restrainedly intense, subduedly emphatic—all in a tone and 
manner that bespeak the genuine, individual self—these are 
accomplishments that count in face-to-face, give-and-take 
discussions aimed at an immediate, defined purpose. 

The expressional qualities here indicated imply more 
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subtlety, finer precision, a nicer psychology, a nimbler wit, 
and a more skillful vocal art—provided that we are looking 
to the most complete effects—than we have in the ordinary 
platform address. Some or all of these qualities, as is the 
case in any art, may come, of course, without a teacher’s 
help, without special educative preliminary practice. But 
it is a mistake to think that the seemingly simpler form 
needs but little from the teacher, while the more strikingly 
formal style demands much. The training in the two kinds 
of speaking might be compared with the difference between 
the making of the ordinary mantle clock and the refined, 
diminutive, high-grade watch. The art in the smaller form 
requires a more finished technique. 

Emphasis may here again be placed upon the first 
requisite in every kind of oral address, a thorough knowl- 
edge of one’s subject. The business man is impatient of 
partial information. The speaker, in the phrase of the day, 
must “know his stuff.”” He must know how much and what 
kind of fact is wanted; he must have his material in the 
best form for clear and smooth presentation. He must culti- 
vate the habit of conciseness, brevity. The head of a large 
industrial department puts it this way: “When I call a man 
to me I want him to be exact and brief; it often takes a 
fellow three minutes to say yes, and five minutes to say no; 
he goes round and round about and wastes my time.” We 
want not a word too much. 

Less obvious than the foregoing, and less understood, are 
the differences, among those who speak, in the personal 
impression they make upon those addressed. We go into 
an automobile salesroom and look around. If we can 
we select a salesman whom from personal appearance we 
prefer. If his manner and speech are pleasing, we are glad 
to go on with the business; if for some reason we are repelled 
by the manner of the man, we probably defer our business 
for another time with another salesman. Let no one mis- 
take; let no one believe the rather common notion that if 
a fellow “has the goods” and simply “puts it over hard,” 
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he will necessarily win. An artificially studied, stereotyped, 
bargain-driving manner of address, may easily defeat its 
purpose. 

The objectional element in business conversation is, as 
a rule, chiefly in the voice, in the tone and manner of speak- 
ing. People are repelled by harshness or hardness or loud- 
ness of tone; they object to a din in their ears. They like 
character and decision, but they do not, as a rule, like to 
have things forced upon them, as if they were thought to 
have no minds of their own. The high-pressure salesman, 
with the emphatic forefinger or fist, is likely to be taken 
as a cheap “go-getter.” He will probably find serious men 
“too busy” to give him their attention. 

Oftentimes a person in speaking misrepresents himself; 
he has the right feeling for the situation, the right inten- 
tion in the mode of his approach, but he cannot rightly gov- 
ern his manner of speech. He is an instrument untuned, a 
runner who has not learned to sprint, a golfer who has not 
acquired a technique. Since voice is the means on which 
he chiefly depends, he must learn to hear and rightly to 
use that instrument. He must make his voice, in its quality 
and modulation, do for him what his sense of fitness re- 
quires. This voice must be the man’s natural self-utterance 
—not natural in the sense of a bad acquired habit, but 
natural at its best, the best that rightly directed cultivation 
can make it. We recall an editorial in a prominent weekly 
journal with the heading, ‘There is money in a good voice.” 
Voice is, without question, a business asset. It should not, 
however, be a showily good voice, nor should the speak- 
ing be obtrusively precise or overdelicately refined. Taste, 
acquired by observation, must be the guide. 

A letter from a lawyer of note who has been a close 
observer says: “There are few men whose voices clearly 
carry conviction. The melodious voice frequently holds the 
willing attention of a listener until the speaker has set forth 
his full argument.” He is a wise man who continues in- 
definitely to keep his voice, by speaking, reading, or singing 
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—at times with a teacher—-under a moderate degree of 
cultivation. In doing so he will find an interesting, pleasant, 
healthful, and profitable incidental employment. 

So, for business discussion, we need knowledge and clear 
understanding, good order in thought, brevity and good 
English, much care for the right approach, an agreeable 
mode of speech, a straightforward simplicity, as true and 
honest in self-expression as in the method of business 
dealing. 


EXAMPLES OF INFORMAL DISCUSSION 


ON THE PRIMARY ELECTION 
OnE-Man C1LiqguEs HAVE REPLACED PARTIES 


On Saturdays the Boston Traveler opens its editorial columns to the 
discussion of interesting and timely topics through signed articles by 
representative citizens. 

By JosepH B. Ety 


Attorney; Former Candidate for Lieutenant-Governor 


The primary has annihilated party organization. The hand- 
picked friends of the candidate function in the primary and 
thereafter represent the party in the election. The people have 
no voice in their selection. The duly elected committee is left 
hopelessly without power, while the one-man organization trades 
in the name of the party. The issues of the campaign are an 
afterthought framed at a convention which is an anticlimax of 
the primary campaign. 

The primary, throwing the burden upon the individual, gives 
to the man with large financial resources the first advantage. 
The campaign requires unlimited physical endurance, the spec- 
tacular attributes of a show man, and the expenditures of un- 
reasonable sums of money. It is particularly adapted to the 
advancement of the millionaire and the demagogue. 

These statements are particularly applicable to the minority 
party. It has had but one successful state-wide leader since the 
advent of the primary, and his reputation antedates the primary. 
Out of office and without organization, it has small opportunity to 
develop capacity for leadership or to secure for its members 
state-wide reputation. It is no longer in a position to force im- 
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provement in the conduct of the government or to hold the great 
majority party to the task of progress. 

The framers of our constitution created a representative de- 
mocracy, realizing that good government required concentrated 
attention, full discussion, and expert advice. The people in small 
units chose those whom they knew and in whom by such inti- 
macy they had faith to represent them, to legislate for them, and 
to choose their candidates, reserving unto themselves the right 
to reject the choice, to discharge the unfaithful or the unwise, and 
to register a decision upon the more fundamental and vital prop- 
ositions of our national progress. 

The present primary law marks a pronounced and fundamental 
change in our theory of government. It does not enlarge the 
power of the people. By means of it they are only permitted 
to choose one of several self-constituted nominees whose quali- 
fications, in many instances, intelligent, honest and constructive 
leadership would not even casually consider. It should be modi- 
fied. 


PRESENT Law A GHASTLY FAILURE 
By Micuaret A. O’BRIEN, JR. 
Author of Petition Which Led to Present Legislative Study of 
Election Laws 

Since our government rests primarily on the foundation of 
political parties, it is clearly the duty of every citizen to aid in 
the maintenance of that government by enrolling in a political 
party and by actively participating in the framing of its policies 
as well as in the nomination and election of its candidates for 
public office. 

A good, working party organization adopts a platform and 
nominates candidates as a party. Then, having something to 
fight for and leaders in whom it has confidence, it works to get 
out the vote. That was formerly the custom before the day of 
the direct primary. Under the present system, each seeker after 
a nomination makes his own platform and relies for success on 
different groups of voters, who may or may not care a rap for 
the principles and success of the party. 

Certain it is that under the old convention system, even if 
manipulated by the politicians, they would not dare indorse 
some of the men who offer themselves in a primary and about 
whom the people know nothing. Even the old stamp of politi- 
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cian had some regard for public sentiment and recognized limits 
beyond which it would not be safe to go. The party convention 
may not have been perfect—few things are—but judged by re- 
sults, it produced better political leaders than appear to be 
created by the primary method. Measured by what was prom- 
ised for it, the direct primary has been a ghastly failure. 

By all means let us modify the present obnoxious direct pri- 
mary law by substituting the pre-primary convention. It will 
help to clear the political skies, and give the electorate a real 
chance for intelligent expression. 


CoNnFINE Drrect VoTE TO FEWER OFFICES 


By Wrtam F. GARcELON 
Attorney 


As House chairman of the Committee on Election Laws in 
1908 and 1909 I earnestly opposed a wide extension of the direct 
primary law, believing strongly in party responsibility and that 
this would be destroyed by the adoption of the whole direct vote 
system of nominations. If a large proportion of the voters were 
actively interested in politics and would take the trouble to 
know about the candidates, the system might work well. But 
they won’t. The direction of politics and political campaigns is 
left to a few, and the voters in primaries appear at the voting 
booths with little real information or much misinformation about 
the candidates. 

Today, vocal ability, money, and newspaper publicity (often 
inspired by cash or some unusual utterance which makes good 
newspaper reading) are the greatest assets of a candidate. 

In state senatorial and representative districts I believe in 
the direct primary, for there the candidates and their records 
may be known by the voters. 

Candidates for state offices, for Congress and the council can- 
not be so known and cannot bring their records to the attention 
of the voters without the expenditure of more money than the 
law permits. 

That law is loose and is not generally obeyed by the candi- 
dates of either party. The question of a change is not a parti- 
san one. Democrats and Republicans alike have had foisted 
upon them candidates who could never have had a chance in 
convention. Evils did sometimes exist in conventions. If, how- 
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ever, communities send their representative men to conventions, 
an opportunity is given for these men to learn of the real char- 
acter and ability of candidates. 

Legislators are apparently afraid to vote for a change be- 
cause they fear that they may take some rights from the people. 

The best political assets are honesty and courage. Some of 
our legislators need a little more courage in dealing with this 
question. 


IMPROVE BUT Do Not ABOLISH 
By Mrs. True WortHy WHITE 
Secretary, Political Education Committee, Massachusetts League of 
Women Voters 

That only a minority of the voters take part in the primary 
election is the chief reason why efforts are being made to do 
away with the Massachusetts primary altogether, and there 
seems only one alternative: to go back to the convention system 
of nominations in which a very much smaller minority would 
participate. 

Not enough voters take their responsibilities as citizens should. 
The vanishing voter is a national problem. But doing away 
with elections is not the answer to it, nor is it the solution of 
the Massachusetts primary. 

The small vote of the primary should be considered first in 
connection with the limitations of the law itself and their bear- 
ing on the whole question. First, the primary is open only to 
political parties that cast a vote equal to three per cent of the 
entire vote cast for governor at the preceding election. Only the 
Republican and Democratic parties qualify, but there were three 
other “political groups” in 1926 strong enough to nominate their 
candidates by petition and have place on the election ballot. 
The members of these groups could not vote in the primary, as 
party enrollment is required of all voters who use the primary 
polls. 

Aside from these groups which count for large units of the 
electorate are the “independents,” voters unwilling to enroll in 
any party and who are therefore disfranchised for the primary. 
This, too, is an unexpectedly large group, many being women 
voters who fear that enrollment in a party means voting the 
straight party ticket at the election, a state of mind not repug- 
nant to party leaders, 
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Again, the absent voters’ privilege does not extend to the 
primary, a limitation that means a real loss of votes. And 
fiually, the primary polls are likely to be opened for shorter and 
less convenient hours than the polls at the final election. This is 
especially true of towns where only the letter of the law is 
lived up to. 

These conditions can be met without in any way impairing 
the principle of the direct primary; they have been met in vari- 
ous states, 


PROVIDE FOR CONVENTION INDORSEMENTS 


By Mrs. FRANK R. BATCHELDER 
Vice-Chairman, Republican State Committee 


The question seems to be: “How can we help the average 
citizen not politically minded, without time, even if inclined, 
to find out who is the best of three or four candidates to repre- 
sent him, and also help those who, at present, stay away from 
the polls?” 

I am in favor of the bill reported by the committee on elec- 
tions, Senate Bill Number 248. 

In this bill there is no idea of returning to the old conven- 
tion system nor of weakening in the least degree the direct 
primary. It does not attempt to modify, nullify, nor weaken the 
present law, but to strengthen it. 

The bill, simply explained, is that there would be a primary 
in April of each election year at the same time that the presi- 
dential primaries are now held in years of national elections. 

At this primary, members of town, city, and state commit- 
tees and delegates to state and national conventions would be 
elected. This would have the advantage of relieving the ballot 
at the fall primary of fully one-half of the number of names. 
It would also result in electing members of party committees in 
the year of an election, instead of more than two years before, 
as at present. 

The bill retains the nomination of candidates as at present 
without any curtailment of the right of every voter to nominate 
or be nominated. The convention, now held after the nomina- 
tions of candidates, would be held in June, and at these conven- 
tions the principles of the party would be adopted and the candi- 
dates for party nominations would be indorsed. 
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The feature of this suggestion is that it provides two methods 
for nomination in the fall primary; first, by petition, as at pres- 
ent, and second, by indorsement in convention. At the fall 
primary the statement “nomination in convention” would follow 
the name of each candidate for state office. If such a candidate 
seems to have an advantage over the other candidate, it is only 
because the individual voter who has not had time to find out 
for himself has confidence in the decision of the convention. If, 
however, there was any suspicion of a controlled convention or 
of an unwise choice, the voter could and undoubtedly would make 
a nomination entirely independent of any indorsement. 

This method, I believe, would be of great assistance to many 
people in all walks of life, and I believe that women would have 
a much better chance of holding high office if indorsed by a 
convention than at present. 


CHANGES AND TRENDS IN ADVERTISING 
OUTLINE 


Remarks of Bruce Barton, President, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
before Boston Chamber of Commerce, March 17, 1927 


1. Advertising Is Educational 


Advertising is not an economic waste any more than are the 
public schools, colleges, or any other educational force which cannot 
be measured entirely from a tangible dollars and cents standpoint. 


2. It Is Necessary for Distribution Because the Competition Is 
Not in Production but in Selling and Distributing 
The Automobile Chamber of Commerce acts as a central organiza- 
tion for the pooling of automotive patents so that practically 


everybody is on an equal basis in the automobile industry. Markets 
are won by excelling the other fellow in distribution and advertising. 


3. It Is Necessary for the Public to Know Brands 


With all the distractions of this present age, one has little or no 
time to ferret out the relative merits of products under considera- 
tion. The consumer needs a guide to his or her purchases, and 
advertised brands answer this purpose and fill a need. 


4. Adverttsing Must Be Based on Facts as Obtained by Research 


Facts available by research methods make advertising more certain 
and less speculative than ever before. Advertising agents are 
equipped to learn the truth about the products which they are 
exploiting before risking much of the manufacturers’ appropriation 


5. Simplicity of Copy 


Some of the most forceful language is in words of one syllable, as, 
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for instance, the Bible. Advertising copy is made understandable 
in a simple way to the great masses of people. 


6. Advertising Must Be Continuous 
Markets are not stationary but in motion. Every minute and 
every hour, people are passing out and new ones coming in. The 
public is like an army on the move. For this reason, continuous 
advertising is necessary. 

So rapidly has the business world progressed in its attitude 
toward advertising that it probably does not occur to most of 
you men that such a meeting as this would have been almost 
incredible ten years ago. It does not strike you as strange that 
I should be standing here as your guest and speaker. To me it 
seems both strange and glorious. You represent the most im- 
portant industries in New England, and you have gathered here 
for what? To listen to an advertising man talk about advertis- 
ing. And the advertising man is introduced to you by an officer 
of New England’s largest bank. 

When I entered business just twenty years ago, there was still 
displayed in the elevators of one of Chicago’s older office build- 
ings a sign which read: 

“No beggars, pedlars or advertising 
solicitors allowed.” 


That was twenty years ago. Even ten years ago, the attitude 
of the more conservative members of the community toward 
advertising was noncommittal, to say the least. Our meeting 
today is symbolic of the very great change that has taken place, 
and nowhere is that change more impressive than in the finan- 
cial world. 

Ten years ago, if you had a factory, that is, a structure of 
brick and mortar and machinery, and went to a bank, you were 
very welcome. You could usually negotiate a loan. If you had 
an inventory, you were sure of a loan, provided, of course, you 
were running your business without too much expense, which 
usually meant without too much advertising. Today if you have 
a factory, the banker looks at you critically. He suspects there 
may be something the matter with you. Your machinery may be 
obsolescent; your plant may be badly located; possibly you 
could contract with someone to make goods cheaper than you 
can make them yourself. If you have an inventory, the banker 
is sure there is something the matter with you, But if you have 
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a name which the public has been taught to recognize and trust, 
if you have what we call in our professional jargon “consumer 
consciousness,” the banker orders a lunch in the private room 
and kills the fatted calf. 

The banker is eager to have his money in that sort of busi- 
ness. He knows that the one imperishable thing in the world 
is the human brain. An earthquake can destroy your plant; a fire 
may wipe out your inventory. But if your business is built into 
the minds of the people and their children, it can not be de- 
stroyed. 

What does this change on the part of the banker indicate? 
Three things, it seems to me. 

1. In the first place, that advertising is coming to be recog- 
nized for what it really is, a tremendous educational force. 

A few years ago I received a letter from an organization in 
New York which calls itself the Economic Club. The letter read: 
“Will you be present at a meeting next Sunday evening and 
uphold the negative side of the argument on the question: Re- 
solved, that advertising is an economic waste?” I replied that 
I never speak if I can help it and that on the particular question 
suggested I should not know what to say. “For advertising,” I 
said, “is just one powerful form of modern education. And for 
me to debate the subject, Resolved, that advertising is an eco- 
nomic waste, would be just as sensible as for me to debate the 
subject, Resolved, that the public schools are an economic waste, 
or, Resolved, that the publication of books is an economic waste, 
or,” I said, “ ‘Resolved, that meetings of the Economic Club are 
an economic waste’.” 

2. In the second place, the men responsible for the financing 
of industry have come to recognize that scientific production 
methods have pretty largely leveled down the advantages be- 
tween one product and another. There are no longer any secrets 
in business, at least not in the most successful businesses. The 
motor car manufacturers, as you gentlemen know, voluntarily 
came together some years ago in their National Chamber of 
Commerce and put all their individual patents into a common 
pool. There is no patent advantage in the motor car business. 
Any man in this room with sufficient capital and courage can 
set himself up in the automobile business tomorrow and produce 
a car which will embody the best features of the most popular 
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makes of cars. Neither patents nor processes nor secrets are any 
longer an assurance of success. 

Parenthetically, if I may venture to rush in where angels 
fear to tread, I might remark that the motor car industry which 
has the fewest secrets, which opens its doors to the whole world 
and tells its business to everybody, is today’s most successful 
industry. And the textile industry, which has most carefully 
guarded its inner workings from any unsanctioned eyes, is almost 
at the other end of the list. 

Bankers recognize that the day of supremacy through produc- 
tion has passed. The supremacy of the future is to come 
through efficient distribution. And no distribution can be fully 
effective or completely secure unless it reaches through the dis- 
tributor and lays hold on the mind of the ultimate consumer. 

3. The pull and tug upon the modern mind has increased far 
beyond the capacity of the mind to respond. We are not men- 
tally much more capable, if any more, than our fathers. Yet 
the number of impressions poured over our minds every week 
is as Niagara to a trout stream compared with the impressions 
which were poured over theirs. Contrast the homes in which 
you live with the homes where you grew up. In my boyhood 
we had one monthly magazine, one religious weekly, and a daily 
paper. No radio, no motion pictures, no car cards, no highway 
signs, no avalanche of printed matter. People are being given 
more to absorb than they possibly can absorb. Less and less 
are they willing to examine minutely into the relative merits 
of competing products. More and more they are pinning their 
faith to the names with which they have been made familiar 
and in which they have learned to trust. 

When General Motors began its institutional advertising five 
years ago, the name meant little or nothing to the people, ex- 
cept as the name of a rather discredited stock. Today, hundreds 
of thousands of buyers say: “I guess I’ll see what General Mo- 
tors has to offer at the price I want to pay. If they make it, it 
must be right.” The same sort of adherence to a name is going 
on in all fields of industry. It is a habit which gives an immense 
advantage to the leader in an industry who has the resources 
to produce quality goods at low prices and advertise them widely. 
But it offers an equally open road to the smaller man who will 
work continuously at the job of establishing his name in associa- 
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tion with some point of special quality or merit. It lays a 
tremendous handicap, however, on the man who, however good 
his product, is doing nothing to build up acceptance for and 
confidence in his name. 

It is a recognition of these factors, among others, which is 
responsible for the very great change in the attitude of conserva- 
tive business toward advertising. New England is having its full 
participation in this changed attitude, and I congratulate you 
on it. There is more good advertising issuing out of New Eng- 
land today than ever before. There are more good sales mana- 
gers and more chief executives who think in terms of sales than 
ever before. Your great industry, and one of the oldest in the 
world, the textile industry, is beginning in some instances to 
trade-mark its products, one of the things which we advertising 
men have been assured for a generation “could not be done.” 
Great as the past of New England has been, it is entering upon 
a new period of prosperity and national importance that is 
going to be even greater. 

We advertising men shall never be happy, of course, until not 
only your industries but New England itself is advertised. This 
nation is peopled by millions of men and women who have never 
seen New England but are none the less New Englanders at 
heart. My father is such a one. He was born in a landlocked 
country town in central Illinois. I think I am right in saying 
that he had never seen the Atlantic Ocean until he came to this 
city as pastor of one of your great churches, when he was about 
thirty-five years old. Yet he came as one who returns to his 
real home. His character is a New England character. His 
mind and heart are rich in your traditions and ideals. Here 
were spent some of the happiest years of his professional life; 
here to New England he sent his children to be educated; and 
here, in a little New England town, he and my brothers and 
sister and our children come for our summers. And I hope 
their children’s children may come. In millions of Americans 
like him there is a little spark of New England which, when the 
voice of New England calls, will respond. 

Last summer Mrs. Barton and I visited Los Angeles. We had 
hardly settled ourselves in the hotel before there came a knock 
on the door, and the bell boy delivered a huge basket of flowers, 
a product of California, with the compliments of the Los Angeles 
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Chamber of Commerce. I said to her with a laugh, “How long 
do you think we should have to be in the Copley-Plaza or the 
Touraine before the Boston Chamber of Commerce would send 
us a pair of shoes or even a buttonhook?’”* 

The ways of California are not your ways; they should not be. 
But California has no more to advertise than has New England; 
in most respects it has much less. Millions of dollars that are 
spent in Europe every year might much more usefully be spent 
in New England. Surely, it is not narrow-minded or provincial to 
suggest that no one ought to see the battlefield of Waterloo who 
has not first seen “the rude bridge that arched the flood” where 
the embattled farmers stood and fired the shot heard around the 
world; that nobody should visit Oxford and Cambridge who has 
not first known the beauties of Harvard and Amherst and Yale; 
that no one should putter about the palaces of George III who 
has not first seen the homes of the Adamses and Hancock and 
Paul Revere. Nor will you count me presumptuous, I am sure, 
if I say that if the business men of California, and the railroads 
which serve it, believe enough in California to tell the world, 
the business men of New England, and the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad, have an even more thrilling story 
to tell and ought to be telling it. 

Advertising is not and never will be an exact science. It has 
the failings of all finite institutions. If it sometimes encourages 
men to live beyond their means, so does marriage. If it speaks 
to the thousands in order to influence the one, so does the church. 
If it is often tiresome and redundant, so is the United States 
Senate. The very conservative business man still holds out 
against it because it deals with the imponderable, with human 
nature, the diversity of human interests, hopes, ambitions, de- 
sires, and needs. He is nervous and unhappy in the presence 
of anything which cannot be definitely chartered and measured 
and weighed. “Show me positive proof that this expenditure 
will come back with interest,” he says, “and I will advertise.” 
But in advertising there can seldom be that positive proof. Every 
advertising campaign is in one sense an act of faith, and therein 
lies one of the glories of the business. For what is the secret of 

‘At this point several manufacturers, sitting near the platform, inter- 
rupted to say that they had called at the hotel but could not find Mr. 


Barton. They then tossed into his hands the many samples of their prod- 
ucts which they had taken there for him, 
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big business, anyway, but faith? What is the mainspring of the 
great fortunes but faith? What is the one element which more 
than any other sets apart the biggest men from the smallest? 
Faith. 

I have said in one of my books, and may be permitted to say 
again, that the most tragic passage in all literature is found in 
those few verses which tell of the visit of Jesus of Nazareth to 
His old home town. It is easy to imagine the feelings with 
which He turned His face back to Nazareth. He had gone away 
from there a humble carpenter, and had made a name for Him- 
self and the town as well. He had healed sick people in Caper- 
naeum; He had fed the hungry; He had raised the dead. Now 
in the full sweep of His power He was going back to do great 
things for His old neighbors, in the town where He had grown up. 

In that high spirit He entered the synagogue and turned to 
look into the faces of those who had known Him as a boy. And 
what He saw there sent a cold chill through His blood. For He 
saw what? Not confidence. Not expectancy. Not friendly faith 
and hope. 

He saw cynicism and doubt—the challenging sneer of the 
small town mind. “You may have fooled them in Capernaeum,” 
those faces said, “but you can’t fool little old Nazareth. We 
know you’re no prophet. You’re only Jesus the carpenter. Go 
on and try to convince us if you can.” 

It is then in the narrative that the tragic verse occurs: “He 
could do there no mighty work because of their unbelief.” With 
all the good will in the world, with all the power of the Almighty, 
He was impotent. He could do nothing big for those people be- 
cause they were so sure that nothing big could be done. 

There will always be a tremendous element of faith in busi- 
ness; there will always be a tremendous element of faith in ad- 
vertising. That, as I said before, is one of the things which gives 
advertising to some of us so powerful an appeal. Every out- 
standing advertising campaign starts with an overwhelming 
conviction. And advertising is successful for industries, for com- 
munities, and for whole sections of the country, just in propor- 
tion as the men in those industries or communities or sections 
are convinced that they have a great service to render, a great 
story to tell, and that, through the telling of it, mighty works 
can be and will be done. 
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Abstract of remarks of John Nolen, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, at the Luncheon of the International Garden Cities 
and Town Planning Federation, Stockholm, Sweden, August 
9, 1923, speaking on behalf of the delegates present, rep- 
resenting some twenty nations. 


I wish first of all to pay tribute to the International Garden 
Cities and Town Planning Federation and its officers, especially 
to Mr. Ebenezer Howard, the president, and to Mr. Chapman 
and Mr. Purdom, the efficient executives. This Federation ren- 
ders many services. One of the best is its encouragement of 
travel in other countries by town planners with the opportunities 
for the exchange of views and opinions, and the appreciative 
observation of what other countries are doing in garden city 
and town planning development. Nothing is more valuable than 
personal observation, contact, and discussion. 

Sweden is no longer to us little more than a name. We know 
it now as a land of beauty and achievement, with a population 
characterized by great courtesy and culture. As members of 
planning professions, how are we to judge a nation and a people? 
There are many ways. One is to observe the physical develop- 
ment of its countryside and of its towns and cities. 

In the case of Sweden’s countryside one gets a striking revela- 
tion in “Skansen,” the unique outdoor museum of Stockholm. 
Its exhibition of peasants’ homes—their art and daily life, cos- 
tumes, habits of work and recreation—reveals conditions that 
fill one with admiration. “Skansen” stands today as a fruitful 
illustration of rural planning and of high standards of simple 
living—one of the greatest needs of modern life. 

The achievements of the Swedish cities made a deep impres- 
sion upon all visitors to the Gothenburg Town Planning Exhi- 
bition, and our trip to Stockholm is a dramatic climax to that 
impression. The delegates in two days of sightseeing have been 
filled with admiration for what Stockholm has done to create 
and maintain a beautiful city, with its fine business district, its 
beautiful parks and garden suburbs, its provision for schools 
and recreation, and especially its most recent and most note- 
worthy civic monument—the great Town Hall itself. No words 
of mine can give any adequate impression of what the Stockholm 
Town Hall represents as an example of a modern public build- 
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ing providing for the convenient dispatch of municipal business, 
and at the same time standing as a notable example of civic art, 
carried through with the utmost skill, practical sense, and gen- 
erosity. 


BETTER DISTRIBUTION OF PEOPLE AND INDUSTRIES 
Abstract of remarks of John Nolen, City Planner, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, International Town, City, and Regional Planning Conference, 
New York, April 22, 1925 

What we have heard this morning on the better distribution 
of people and industries in the papers by Dr. Heiligenthal, of 
Berlin, and Mr. Raymond Unwin, of London, is fundamental. 
A root problem of city planning has been presented, first in the 
distribution of the parts of the city, and secondly, in the dis- 
tribution of the population. Again and yet again we must get 
back to causes; often we have been merely treating symptoms. 

We need to restate essential things such as: 


1. That the city exists for man, and not man for the city. 

2. That “man” means the mass of men, and not the few. 

3. That the young are more important than the old, and the 
future more important than the past or the present. 


A survey and study of existing conditions in this country and 
abroad brings to light many unfavorable results from the present 
methods of locating industries and distributing urban popula- 
tion; the same applies to the location of farms and the distri- 
bution of rural population. The subject is a complex one, but 
the examination of it has advanced sufficiently to justify the 
following conclusions: 

1. That a better distribution of people is dependent to a great 
extent upon a better distribution of industries, because the in- 
dustrial population and also the population that serves industrial 
workers must always tend to go where the industries are located. 

2. That the industries should go more deliberately to those 
sections of the country where the maximum economic and other 
advantages are to be obtained. The result of such action would 
be to provide greater efficiency and economy in production, lower 
the costs for transportation and reduce the congestion of traffic. 
The location of many industries in one state or another or one 
section of the country or another is determined in a rather hap- 
hazard manner through accidental causes and, once established, 
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remains, often regardless of the advantages that would follow 
to the industry itself and to the general community from a radi- 
cal change of location. Broad divisions of the country should be 
considered, such as the Middle Atlantic States, New England, 
the Middle West, the South, the Pacific Coast. The determining 
economic factors should be raw materials, transportation, har- 
bors, food supplies, labor, climate, water power, population, and 
so forth. 

3. That within these regions of fundamental natural advan- 
tages industries should be encouraged in every possible way to 
locate (1) away from the congested large cities, in already ex- 
isting separate, small, self-contained cities, or (2) in new cities, 
“garden cities,’ to be founded for the purpose. The twentieth 
century has provided facilities in the electric power station, the 
motor car, telephone and wireless communication, that tend to 
make life in new and relatively small communities almost as 
satisfactory from a commercial or cultural point of view as life 
in a larger city. 

4. That in the case of large existing cities an effort should be 
made by planning and zoning, first to disentangle the confused 
and unorganized parts of the city so that those parts that are 
capable of being made more or less complete in themselves 
shall be so planned and so regulated as to be more self-con- 
tained, and thus to provide more adequate localization for the 
life of its citizens and at the same time more favorable conditions 
for industry. But more important still, because of the greater 
opportunity, the growth and extension outward of the large 
city should be guided and planned and controlled in such a 
way as to form on the outskirts new sections almost as self- 
contained as separate, independent towns would be. These new 
areas would range in character from suburbs, largely residential, 
to satellite towns, the latter providing for local employment. In 
all cases, however, there should be local shop centers and mar- 
kets, and as complete provision as possible for education, recre- 
ation, and an agreeable local social life. Mariemont, Ohio, near 
Cincinnati, founded by Mrs. Mary M. Emery and now being 
built under the direction of Mr. Charles J. Livingood, is an 
example in this country of a satellite community, the growth and 
development of which can be watched with profit. 

It would be easy to draw lessons from many American cities 
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with regard to the distribution of population and industries by 
examining the present plans and the tendencies in such places 
as Niagara Falls, Akron, Flint, Janesville and Green Bay, Wis- 
consin, Elkhart, Indiana, Bridgeport, Connecticut, and more 
remote communities in such states as California and Florida. If 
this examination were made, it would be seen that the evil con- 
ditions in these and other American cities are due to a consid- 
erable extent to the wrong location of railroads from the point 
of view of the comprehensive planning of cities; that is, the 
wrong allocation of the chief parts of the city including the 
railroads, followed by the wrong location of factories, again fol- 
lowed by the wrong location of almost everything else. The 
railroads are not to blame, particularly, for this situation. The 
system of planning is a bad one, no thought having been given 
to comprehensive methods, and under that system unfortunate 
results are almost inevitable. 

5. That economic, practical and permanently satisfactory so- 
lutions of the problems involved in the better distribution of 
industries and population can be obtained only through a wider 
application of the principles involved in city planning and re- 
gional planning. Such planning must be applied ultimately not 
only (1) to existing towns and their extensions, (2) to new 
suburbs, (3) to satellite communities, (4) to new “garden cities” 
to be deliberately and wisely located and planned, and (5) to 
“farm cities” or villages, but also to the planning of states and 
wider regions. This work must be done with direct reference 
both to the needs of industries (and farms) from an investment 
point of view and to the needs of population and public welfare. 
Such a program should be based upon sound regional and munic- 
ipal surveys and the patient gathering of the necessary data. In 
order to carry out such a program successfully there must also 
be wider publicity of the merits of city planning and of the 
economic and other advantages that would follow from better 
methods of providing for the distribution of people and in- 
dustries. 

One more point: the improvement of cities involves the prob- 
lems of growth and of change. We must be constantly looking 
forward and forecasting the future. This is one of the limita- 
tions of relying too much upon the survey and a tabulation of 
existing conditions. Live cities grow and all cities change. 
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Change is introduced into cities by invention and new methods 
of living, as illustrated in the railroad, the automobile and motor 
truck, the high building, the distribution of electric power, the 
radio, and the airplane. 

In conclusion, it should be noted that even in the smallest 
countries there is plenty of land for cities, and there is plenty 
of money to do everything that can be done on an economic basis 
(as city planning can be), and the law and the constitution it- 
self will change with human requirements just as soon as public 
opinion is favorable to such change. Our problem is the prob- 
lem of better planning, better organization, and better control. 
The form and color of life of all are dependent to a great extent 
upon what we can do to meet the new conditions in cities. No 
other influence, except, perhaps, that of education, can do so 
much to transform the conditions of life for good as can be done 
through better methods of planning and developing existing 
towns and cities and laying out new communities more in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of the modern art of town and 
city planning. 


XV 


PUBLIC ADDRESS 


PusLic speaking is an enlargement, in literary and vocal 
form, of the group discussion. Fundamentally, the process 
is the same in each. There is the need in each case of 
method and technique; there must be convincing force and 
personal appeal. There is in the platform address a broaden- 
ing of thought; language style may be somewhat more 
formal; delivery may take a more elevated tone; in the 
speaking, vowels will be more prolonged, pauses more 
marked, gesture, if used, will generally be larger. In vocal 
expression, it is the same organ opened up into a fuller, 
broader performance; it is the large public timepiece on 
the steeple, in place of the small clock upon the mantle. 

Public speaking of today in large measure, we readily 
see, is of the more matter-of-fact, practical kind. Because 
of this, we are likely to make the mistake of disapproving 
those modes of instruction which deal with the more elevated 
or the more emotional forms of discourse. We should dis- 
card, some are saying, the great speeches of Webster, Clay, 
Patrick Henry, Chatham, Gladstone, Phillips, Beecher, 
Curtis, the great masters of the platform, and limit ourselves 
to practice in plain, everyday discussion. This would be, 
however, to adopt a course different from that pursued in 
any considerable study of any other art. We should be 
training ourselves to work in one small corner of a chosen 
field. In learning to write we do not limit ourselves to 
letter writing or newspaper articles. We study the masters 
—the classical, the romantic, the Victorian, the modern. 
We have students read the Bible and perhaps try for a 
time to write in the Bible style; they read poetry and pos- 
sibly try their hand at sonnets. The result is a larger back- 
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ground, a fuller literary feeling, an imaginative spirit, 
strength, and certainty of phrase, a ready adaptation, a 
mastery of touch, and that completer hold upon one’s self 
which denotes a sufficient assurance in one’s self-expression. 
So with the painter, sculptor, musician; they study the 
masters. 

One may say, “I do not wish to be an artist in speaking; 
I want simply to do plain, practical talking.” And it is 
true that public speaking is a useful rather than one of the 
fine arts. But the principle in training and in educative 
practice holds. The painter of billboards will be a better 
billboard painter if he has had a larger training experience; 
the one-part actor will be more vital, more finished, more 
soulful, if he has been filled with greater feelings and drilled 
in a truer technique; the vaudeville singer will appeal to 
a larger number of ears if he has been taught something 
better than the vaudeville twang or jangle. The public 
speaker or plain talker will be the better for a larger ex- 
pressional education. As a man of literary training will 
write a better news article or letter, so one who has been 
trained to render, for example, Robert Emmet’s defense, in 
a sufficiently simple and truly sympathetic way, should be 
more tender and comforting even at the bedside of the 
sick. We are made in one piece. What we do in the large 
goes over into the small. 

Human nature remains the same. How futile is the 
question, occasionally heard, “If Webster were living today, 
could he make his speeches go; would they be listened to?” 
Webster, as a matter of fact, spoke in various ways, suiting 
his style remarkably truly to subject and occasion. Read 
his courtroom address, the defense of the Kennistons, or his 
Dartmouth College plea. Webster painstakingly cultivated 
simplicity, but Webster could rise to heights. It is recorded 
in biographies that he seldom did so; he was usually matter- 
of-fact and rather heavy. When, however, the occasion 
called, he met the great demand; on that account, he was 
selected for the great occasion. 
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Let no one be fearful of possibly becoming a second 
Webster. Indeed, let the student of today rather realize 
that a larger occasion may sometime come to him, and that 
he may serve himself and others by trying to make himself 
early prepared. Numerous examples could be here cited 
of this very thing. Men who would otherwise have remained 
in the background have, in recent years, come out into 
great national service because of the one fact that they had 
previously received enough training in speaking to know 
that they could address an audience. Young men trained in 
our military schools became at once officers in our army; 
men trained in public speaking became at once leaders in 
guiding thought and in stirring public action. Much of the 
power in some of these men may have come from a study 
of Daniel Webster. 

Why is it that we fancy that excellent speakers of today 
must be made up so much differently from those of the 
past? Superficially, times, forms, manners, do change; 
fundamentally, human expression, human appeal, human re- 
sponsiveness, remain the same. Even in surface form, the 
more highly rhetorical speeches of today are not so different 
from those of former time delivered on similar occasions. 
Go into a court room on the occasion of a notable criminal 
trial and you may be moved by the flaming tone, the heated 
passion, the abandoned force, of a Patrick Henry, or you 
may observe calm, deeply thrilling impressiveness, the in- 
herent simple dignity and reserve, the disconcerting ironic 
force, or a touch of the soulful eloquence, that may fit into 
our conception of the supreme oratory of Webster. 

Reasons other than the great prevalence today of the 
businesslike speech may be given for our drawing away 
from the old-time address. First, we have preserved to us 
only the more weighty older speeches, on very stirring oc- 
casions—the multitudes of everyday discussions we do not 
know; second, most of these great speeches, notably Burke’s 
and Webster’s, were written out for publication after de- 
livery—they are now in perfected form, they are literature; 
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third, we have heard the more exalted portions of these 
speeches, the parts more highly emotional and more rhe- 
torical, delivered over and over by schoolboys in an assumed 
over-aged tone, in a forced soaring declamatory style, with 
much sound but with little point to indicate the sense. 
We have come, it seems, to associate the great speakers 
with these schoolboy performances. It is not certain that 
the declaiming of these passages, even in this artificial way, 
is harmful to these youths. But let us not think that this 
is a necessary or true way. Is it conceivable that these 
orators could have commanded a hearing if they had ranted 
or declaimed with pointless grandiloquence? 

We read, that Webster, in the opening of his reply to 
Hayne, was calmly subdued, quietly, though deeply impres- 
sive, measuredly deliberate, in the tense stillness of the 
Senate Chamber. A lawyer, in our present day, was heard 
to open his plea in a notable murder trial in a form and 
style of speaking that was, we venture to say, almost iden- 
tical with that of Webster. Yet a teacher of speaking was 
lately heard drilling a student in this opening of the Webster 
speech in a loud tone of fiery declamation. The absurd 
effect was not chargeable to the speech or to its author. 

The purpose in this book is to consider mainly the original 
speech—the speech prepared wholly by the student. But 
there needs to be an emphasis on the great value of studying, 
in some measure perhaps of trying to reproduce, and of 
reciting with really true expression, the speeches of the 
older as well as of the present-day orators; of using this 
means of developing within one’s self a large reserve of 
unused but subtly effective personal power, of training 
one’s self in a variety of styles, for gaining ready adapta- 
bility; of acquiring, by unconscious absorption, a wide vo- 
cabulary, a sense of form in the sentence and the para- 
graph, in the development of the entire address—an appre- 
ciation of all the rare qualities of style that are exemplified 
in those revised, perfected, enduring passages of oratorical 
literature. 
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In reciting the speech of another we need not know, and 
should not try to imitate even if we can, the person and 
manner of the author of that speech. We take only the 
speech as it stands. We render it, not as we think any 
one speaker would do it, but in the manner of an ideally 
conceived speaker, under the conditions and circumstances 
denoted, and according to the style of language used. If a 
youth is too commonplace, he must be stirred to a proper 
degree of imagination. If, as is more likely, he begins to 
soar, he may be asked to stop; from the back of the room, 
he may be requested to state to the teacher, in good form, 
what he is talking about; when he has answered, he may 
be directed to continue the speech in his own tone as he 
then spoke; then to rise to some higher spiritual quality 
without losing his own true tone. Skillful guidance will do 
much to assure a rational interpretation and rendering. 

In seeking a technical means of rational interpretation 
and rendering, we shall find that vocal inflection will serve 
to lessen the merely sound element and to increase the 
thought element; it will bring the speech down from a too 
lofty soaring to a sufficiently pointed clearness, from gran- 
diloquence, possibly to a real eloquence. Birds of the higher 
air soar and sail; those near to the earth whirl and flutter 
up and down. Speaking that is high in spirit moves more 
straight-away; commonplace talk hops up and down in quick 
inflectional change. We must keep sufficiently near to earth 
to be clear in outline; that is, to be intelligible. We need 
not discard the great speeches. We can make them sound 
natural, human, and inspiring. In reading about former 
masters in speaking, one after another, we learn that they 
studied and recited the lines of other great ones before 
them. It is the natural and almost indispensable way. 

In class programs of original speeches in the style of 
public address, larger themes can be chosen, and the speak- 
ing can be suited to a larger space. A chairman can gain 
experience in making introductory remarks and in intro- 
ducing speakers; eulogies, campaign arguments, nominat- 
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ing speeches, discussions of foreign or international affairs, 
larger social or industrial problems, greater projects in con- 
struction and mechanical enterprise, all larger interests of a 
timely character, are ready at hand and suitable for the 
broader treatment of the full-voiced address. 

The present-day mechanical contrivances for making 
speech audible to multitudes of people are, of course, a great 
advantage. They are not, however, in every way to be 
welcomed. They take from the voice its individual, sym- 
pathetic quality; they generally restrict a speaker in his 
natural expressive action; they make the speaker almost 
a speaking machine. The probable tendency is to make 
men careless about the usual training or proper preparation 
for speaking in large space. For many years students in 
college, with no previous experience whatever, have been 
readily trained so to project the voice as to make six 
thousand to eight thousand people in a stadium easily hear 
every syllable and feel the personality of the speaker. Those 
who desire to be really good speakers are advised to learn 
how thus to place and project their tones, to fill out their 
vowels, space their phrases, follow a rhythmic beat, and 
then, unless conditions are extremely difficult, to stand apart 
from the amplifier and speak with all their natural ex- 
pressional powers. 

Generally, a speaker even in a long and formal address 
had better prepare to deliver from an outline fixed surely 
in his mind, rather than to read or to render from a mem- 
orized text. The partially extemporized speech can be re- 
hearsed again and again until it is in all its thought and in 
much of its phrase, thoroughly at command. 

Public speaking, in its higher forms, is not only a means 
of important service in men’s affairs; it is in its finer artistry 
a great attraction to listeners, and it is a delight, a fascinat- 
ing employment, to those who cultivate and practice it. 
It repays in several ways for all that is given to it. Nothing 
ever can or will take the place of man-to-man discussion, 
for the power of speech is after all in the man—in the 
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strength of his person, the moral force of his tone, the mag- 
netic contact of mind with mind, the sympathetic fellowship 
spirit, the persuasive effect of directness, honesty and fair- 
hess, and in the informing light from eye to eye, from face 
to face. 


EXAMPLES OF PuBLic ADDRESS 


SENATOR GEORGE F. Hoar ON THE PHILIPPINE IsLANDs (A) 


OUTLINE 

Introduction: History 
A. Meaning of declaration. Main question 

Not sufficient that war be stopped. 
B. What is proposed? Freedom and protection 

This means no weak surrender 

True patriots stand for great principles 

True Americans will keep their country right. 
Conclusion: What should be expected. Ending, a quotation. 


In April, 1898, we went to war with Spain for the avowed 
purpose of liberating the people of Cuba, who had long been 
struggling for freedom and independence. Our object in that war 
was clearly and emphatically proclaimed by a solemn resolution 
of Congress repudiating all intention of annexation on our part 
and declaring that the Cuban people “are, and of right ought to 
be, free and independent.” This solemn declaration was made 
to do justice to the spirit of the American people, who were in- 
deed willing to wage a war of liberation, but would not have 
consented to a war of conquest. 

Can it justly be pretended that these declarations referred 
only to the island of Cuba? What would the American people, 
what would the world have said, if Congress had resolved that 
the Cuban people were indeed rightfully entitled to freedom and 
independence, but that as to the people of other Spanish colonies 
we recognize no such right; and if President McKinley had de- 
clared that the forcible annexation of Cuba would be criminal, 
but that the forcible annexation of other Spanish colonies would 
be a righteous act? A general outburst of protest from our own 
people, and of derision and contempt from the whole world, 
would have been the answer. No, there can be no cavil. The 
war was proclaimed to all mankind to be a war of liberation, 
and not of conquest, and even now our very imperialists are still 
boasting that the war was prompted by the most unselfish and 
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generous purposes, and that those insult us who do not believe it. 

In the first place, let it be well understood that those are 
egregiously mistaken who think that if by a strong military 
effort the Philippine war be stopped, everything will be right, 
and no more question about it. No; the American trouble of 
conscience will not be appeased, and the question will be as big 
and virulent as ever, unless the close of the war be promptly 
followed by an assurance to the islands of their freedom and 
independence, which assurance, if given now, would surely end 
the war without more fighting. 

We propose, therefore, that it be given now. Let the Philip- 
pine Islanders at the same time be told that the American people 
will be glad to see them establish an independent government, 
and to aid them in that task as far as may be necessary, and 
even, if required, lend our good offices to bring it about; and 
that meanwhile we shall deem it our duty to protect them against 
interference from other foreign powers—in other words, that 
with regard to them we mean honestly to live up to the righteous 
principles with the profession of which we recommended to the 
world our Spanish War. 

In giving up a criminal aggression we shall surrender only to 
our own consciences, to our own sense of interests, and to the 
vital principles of our own Republic. 

Who are the true patriots in America today—those who drag 
our Republic, once so proud of its high principles and ideals, 
through the mire of broken pledges, vulgar ambitions and vani- 
ties and criminal aggressions; those who do violence to their 
own moral sense by insisting that, like the Dreyfus iniquity, a 
criminal course once begun must be persisted in? Or those who, 
fearless of the demagogue clamor, strive to make the flag of the 
Republic once more what it was once, the flag of justice, liberty, 
and true civilization, and to lift up the American people among 
the nations of the earth to the proud position of the people that 
have a conscience and obey it? 

I confidently trust that the American people will prove them- 
selves too clear-minded not to appreciate the vital difference be- 
tween the expansion of the Republic and its free institutions 
over contiguous territory and kindred populations, which we all 
gladly welcome if accomplished peaceably or honorably, and im- 
perialism which reaches out for distant lands to be ruled as sub- 
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ject provinces; too intelligent not to perceive that our very first 
step on the road of imperialism has been a betrayal of the 
fundamental principles of democracy, followed by disaster and 
disgrace; too enlightened not to understand that a monarchy 
may do such things and still remain a strong monarchy, while a 
democracy cannot do them and still remain a democracy; too 
wise not to detect the false pride, or the dangerous ambitions, or 
the selfish schemes which so often hide themselves under the de- 
ceptive cry of mock patriotism, “Our country, right or wrong!” 
They will not fail to recognize that our dignity, our free insti- 
tutions, and the peace and welfare of this and coming genera- 
tions of Americans will be secure only as we cling to the watch- 
word of true patriotism, “Our country—when right, to be kept 
right; when wrong, to be put right.” 


SENATOR GEORGE F. HoAR ON THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS (B) 


The senator from Ohio, in his very brilliant and forcible 
speech, which I heard with delight and instruction, said that we 
were bound to restore order in the Philippine Islands and that 
we cannot leave them till that should be done. He said we were 
bound to keep the faith we pledged to Spain in the treaty, and 
that we were bound, before we left, to see that secured. He 
said we were bound, especially, to look out for the safety of the 
Filipinos who had been our friends, and that we could not, in 
honor, depart until that should be made secure. 

All that, Mr. President, is true. So far as I know, no man had 
doubted it. But these things are not what we are fighting for; 
not one of them. There never was a time when, if we had de- 
clared that we were there only to keep faith with Spain, and that 
we were there only to restore order, that we were there only to 
see that no friend of ours should suffer at the hands of any enemy 
of ours, the war would not have ended in that moment. 

You are fighting for sovereignty. You are fighting for the 
principle of eternal dominion over that people, and that is the 
only question in issue in the conflict. We said in the case of 
Cuba that she had a right to be free and independent. But you 
made a totally different declaration about the Philippine Islands. 
You undertook in the treaty to acquire sovereignty over her for 
yourself, which that people denied. You declared not only in 
the treaty, but in many public utterances in this chamber and 
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elsewhere, that you had a right to buy sovereignty with money, 
or to treat it as the spoils of war or the booty of battle. The 
moment you made that declaration, the Filipino people gave 
you notice that they treated it as a declaration of war. 

You have given both doctrines a three years’ trial. Three years 
have wrought a mighty change in Cuba, and it has wrought a 
mighty change in the Philippine Islands. We have had plenty 
of time to try both experiments. 

Now, what has each cost you, and what has each profited you? 

In stating this account of profit and loss, I hardly know which 
to take up first, principles and honor, or material interests—I 
should have known very well which to have taken up first down 
to three years ago—what you call the sentimental, the ideal, the 
historical, on the right side of the column; the cost or the profit 
in honor or shame and in character and in principle and moral 
influence, in true national glory; or the practical side, the cost 
in money and gain, in life and health, in wasted labor, in dimin- 
ished national strength, or in prospects of trade and money 
getting. 

Gentlemen talk about sentimentalities, about idealism. They 
like practical statesmanship better. But, Mr. President, this 
whole debate for the last four years has been a debate between 
two kinds of sentimentality. There has been practical states- 
manship in plenty on both sides. Your side have carried out their 
sentimentalities and ideals in your practical statesmanship. The 
other side have tried and begged to be allowed to carry theirs 
out in practical statesmanship also. On one side have been these 
sentimentalities. They were the ideals of the fathers of the revo- 
lutionary time, and from their day down till the day of Abraham 
Lincoln and Charles Sumner was over. Now a good deal of 
practical statesmanship has followed from these ideals and sen- 
timentalities. They have built forty-five states on firm founda- 
tions. They have covered South America with republics. They 
have kept despotism out of the Western Hemisphere. They have 
made the United States the freest, strongest, richest of the 
nations of the world. They have made the word “republic” a 
name to conjure by, the round world over. By their virtue the 
American flag—beautiful as a flower to those who love it; ter- 
rible as a meteor to those who hate it—floats everywhere over 
peaceful seas, and is welcomed everywhere in friendly ports as 
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the emblem of peaceful supremacy and sovereignty in the com- 
merce of the world. 

What has been the practical statesmanship which comes from 
your ideals and your sentimentalities? You have wasted six 
hundred millions of treasure. You have sacrificed nearly ten 
thousand American lives—the flower of our youth. You have 
devastated provinces. You have slain uncounted thousands of 
the people you desire to benefit. You have established reconcen- 
tration camps. Your generals are coming home from their harvest, 
bringing their sheaves with them, in the shape of other thousands 
of sick and wounded and insane to drag out miserable lives, 
wrecked in body and mind. You make the American flag in the 
eyes of a numerous people the emblem of sacrilege in Christian 
churches, and of the burning of human dwellings. 

The American people have got this one question to answer. 
They may answer it now; they can take ten years, or twenty 
years, or a generation, or a century to think of it. But it will 
not down. They must answer it in the end: Can you lawfully 
buy with money, or get by brute force of arms, the right to hold 
in subjugation an unwilling people, and to impose on them such 
constitution as you, and not they, think best for them? 

The question will be answered hereafter. It will be answered 
soberly and deliberately and quietly as the American people are 
wont to answer great questions of duty. It will be answered, 
not in any turbulent assembly, amid shouting and clapping of 
hands and stamping of feet, where men do their thinking with 
their heels and not with their brains. It will be answered in 
the churches and in the schools and in the colleges; and it will 
be answered in fifteen million American homes, and it will be 
answered as such questions have always been answered. It will 
be answered right. 


SENATOR J. P. DOLLIVER ON THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Whether the somewhat caustic observations of the former 
Speaker or the earnest arguments of the eminent New England 
Senator were founded in wisdom or not, it is now at least a year 
too late to profitably inquire. They had, at all events, one 
quality which enabled both of them to preserve the respect of 
mankind, and that was their definite conviction that the United 
States ought not to assume the sovereignty of the Philippine 
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Islands, with the cares unavoidably involved, and its duties, 
both defined and implied, to the Kingdom of Spain, to the na- 
tive inhabitants, and to the world at large. 

The war, by the total prostration of the enemy, was at an end; 
and no man ought to have advised the ratification of the treaty 
without a manly resolution in his heart to stand by his country 
in taking up the immeasurable load laid upon the United States 
by that solemn act of its government. 

Nobody blames us for putting an end to the sovereignty of 
Spain, but we are asked first to recognize the government of an 
insurgent tribe, representing only a small minority of the pop- 
ulation of the islands, to commit the sovereignty which we 
acquired from Spain and which we hold in trust for several 
millions of people, embracing over sixty tribes, to the dictator- 
ship of the military chieftains of a single one, and then stand off 
at our own expense with our Army and Navy, responsible for 
all that follows, but without a vestige of authority to direct the 
course of affairs. I undertake to say that in the whole history of 
the world no such blatant stupidity has ever masqueraded for 
wisdom, even in the leadership of a forlorn political hope. 

It may be set down for sure that, whatever else happens, this 
clumsy and unmanageable thing will not happen. If we go, we 
will take our baggage with us, leaving the police duties of civil- 
ization, after our ignominous default of our treaty obligations, 
to be performed by the nations interested. If we stay, we will 
stay in our own right, exercising the functions of our own gov- 
ernment, deriving our authority from the treaty which defines 
our responsibility. 

My own conviction, strengthened by months of solicitous in- 
quiry and confirmed in the unanimous report of the official board 
whose report has just been laid before Congress, is that we can- 
not leave the Philippine Islands without surrendering the national 
character, without disowning the sacrifices we have made, with- 
out turning our backs on the mission of the Republic among the 
nations of the world. Our Navy is there, still glorious in the 
renown of its great sailors; our Army is there, patient and un- 
complaining amid the hardships of a strange land; our flag is 
there, with no stain upon it except the blood of the brave men 
who have died in its defense. 


My countrymen, in the midst of our high responsibilities, let 
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us not allow the national resolution to falter for a moment. 

The experience of the last two years has given the American 
people a national ideal from which it is not possible to fall away 
—an ideal shaped in the ministry of the Son of Man, in obedi- 
ence to which every human life becomes a sacrament of help and 
mercy, and every true national life stands willing to pour itself 
out in the service of mankind. 

The great nations of the world are the nations that bear the 
heavy burdens of the world—upon whose backs are laid the 
heavy responsibilities and the appointed duties of these passing 
centuries. Every man knows with what motive the American 
people broke the peace of the world, and the time is coming 
when every man shall know with what motive we have taken 
up these burdens which are not our own. I do not believe that 
the American Republic will be allowed to fail in the midst of 
its duties, honestly and manfully trying to perform them. - 

In the masterpiece of prose fiction you remember that on 
the day of Waterloo the Supreme Equity which is in the heavens 
enters a decree that in the nineteenth century there is no longer 
room for Napoleon the Great; that the time has come to make 
an end of his affairs. That is the gleam of a lofty imagination, 
but there is in the heart of the American people the steady light 
of a faith more sublime even than that, a faith in the greatness 
of our country, a faith in the future of humanity, a faith in the 
divine guidance which has watched over the national life from its 
infancy unto this hour. 

It is not hard to see the dangers that beset us; it is not hard 
to point out the cares that are upon us; it is not hard to fill the 
future with the creations of doubt and uncertainty and fear; 
but none of these things can move us if in the midst of all 
dangers and all burdens and all doubts and fears we recognize 
the hand of God, stretched forth from the stars, touching the 
American Republic upon the shoulder and giving it a high com- 
mission to stand in the arena of the world’s great affairs, living 
no longer to itself alone, but in willing submission to the divine 
appointment, ready at last to become the faithful servant even 
of the lowliest and most helpless of His children. 

We have heard it said that the days of the Republic are num- 
bered. Such a speech belongs to the darkness of a past genera- 
tion. The old Union army made it possible for us and our chil- 
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dren to live in an atmosphere no longer overshadowed by that 
awful dread. Whatever may be in store for us, whatever politi- 
cal party may rise or fall, this government shall live to scatter 
the riches of human liberty to races yet uncivilized and to nations 
yet unborn. 


THe AMERICAN NAvy 


Note the element of interest in this speech—a touch of 
humor, citation of stirring facts, swiftly moving sentences— 
all springing from enthusiasm.* 


The American Navy! The most concise tribute that I ever 
heard paid to sailors of the United States was contained in the 
answer of a man from Indiana, who was an applicant for office 
under General Grant, just after the Civil Service rules had gone 
into operation. The applicant was apprehensive as to his ability 
to respond to the questions, but one of his answers captured the 
Board of Examiners as well as the President, and he secured the 
place. The question was, ““How many sailors did Great Britain 
send here, during the war of the Revolution, for the purpose of 
subduing us?” and the answer was, “More by a d sight 
than ever got back.” 

When Louis XIV, in order to check what he perceived to be the 
growing supremacy of England upon the seas, determined to 
establish a navy, he sent for his great minister Colbert, and said 
to him, “I wish a navy—how can I create it?” Colbert replied, 
“Make as many galley slaves as you can.” Thereupon every 
Huguenot who refused to doff his bonnet on the street as the king 
passed by, every boy of seventeen who could give no account of 
himself, every vagrant without an occupation, was seized, con- 
victed and sent to the galleys. Could a navy of heroes be made 
of galley slaves? The history of the Anglo-Saxon race says “No.” 

On the twenty-second day of December, 1775, the navy of the 
United States was born on the waters of our Delaware. On that 
day Esek Hopkins, of Rhode Island, was placed in command 
of a little fleet of eight vessels—two of them ships, two of them 
brigs, the other very much smaller. The English officers sneered 
in derision at “the fleet of whale-boats.” The rattlesnake flag— 
a yellow flag with a pine tree in the center and a rattlesnake coiled 
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beneath its branches, with the words “Don’t tread on me”—was 
run to the masthead of the “Providence,” being hauled there by 
the hands of the first lieutenant, John Paul Jones. That little 
fleet of eight vessels, mounting only 114 guns, was sent forth to 
confront a naval power of 112 battleships with 3,714 guns—not 
a single gun of ours throwing a ball heavier than nine pounds, 
while 500 of the English guns threw a weight of metal of double 
that amount. Wasn’t it an audacious thing? Why, it seems to 
me one of the marvels of human history when I reflect upon 
what was attempted by the Americans of 1776. 

Why, gentlemen, the story of the exploits of our little fleet 
reads like a romance. At the end of the Revolutionary War 800 
British ships, 15 of them battleships, had surrendered to the 
prowess of the American navy, together with 12,500 prisoners 
captured by less than 3,000 men; and in that war our country 
had produced the boldest admirals that, up to that time, civiliza- 
tion had known, and the greatest fighting naval heroes that the 
world had seen. 

All honor to the navy of the United States! I never can read 
of its exploits—peaceful citizen as I am—without my blood bub- 
bling with a joyous sense of exultation at the thought that the 
flag which has swept the seas, carrying liberty behind it, is the 
flag which is destined to sweep the seas again and carry liberty, 
civilization, and all the blessings of free government into benighted 
islands far, far from hence—Hampton L. Carson 


ON THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF WILLIAM McKINLEY 


Every young and growing people has to meet, at moments, the 
problems of its destiny. Whether the question comes, as in 
Thebes, from a sphinx, symbol of the hostile forces of omnipotent 
nature, who punishes with instant death our failure to understand 
her meaning; or whether it comes, as in Jerusalem, from the Lord 
of Hosts, who commands the building of His temple, it comes 
always with the warning that the past is past, and experience 
vain. “Your fathers, where are they? And the prophets, do they 
live forever?” The fathers are dead; the prophets are silent; 
the questions are new, and have no answer but in time. 

When the horny outside case which protects the infancy of a 
chrysalis nation suddenly bursts, and, in a single abrupt shock, 
it finds itself floating on wings which had not existed before, 
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whose strength it has never tested, among dangers it cannot fore- 
see and is without experience to measure, every motion is a prob- 
lem, and every hesitation may be an error. The past gives no clue 
to the future. The fathers, where are they? And the prophets, 
do they live forever? We are ourselves the fathers! We are our- 
selves the prophets! The questions that are put to us we must 
answer without delay, without help—for the sphinx allows no one 
to pass. 

At such moments we may be humbly grateful to have had 
leaders simple in mind, clear in vision—as far as human vision 
can safely extend—penetrating in knowledge of men, supple and 
flexible under the strains and pressures of society, instinct with 
the energy of new life and untried strength, cautious, calm, and, 
above all, gifted in a supreme degree with the most surely 
victorious of all political virtues—the genius of infinite patience. 

The obvious elements which enter into the fame of a public 
man are few and by no means recondite. The man who fills a 
great station in a period of change; who leads his country success- 
fully through a time of crisis; who, by the power of persuading 
and controlling others, has been able to command the best thought 
of his age, so as to leave his country in a moral or material con- 
dition in advance of where he found it—such a man’s position 
in history is secure. If, in addition to this, his written or spoken 
words possess the subtle qualities which carry them far and lodge 
them in men’s hearts; and, more than all, if his utterances and 
actions, while informed with a lofty morality, are yet tinged with 
the glow of human sympathy, the fame of such a man will shine 
like a beacon through all the mists of ages—an object of reverence, 
of imitation, and of love. It should be to us an occasion of 
solemn pride that in the three great crises of our history such a 
man was not denied us. The moral value to a nation of a renown 
such as Washington’s and Lincoln’s and McKinley’s is beyond all 
computation. No loftier ideal can be held up to the emulation 
of ingenuous youth. With such examples we cannot be wholly 
ignoble. Grateful as we may be for what they did, let us be 
still more grateful for what they were. While our daily being, 
our public policies, still feel the influence of their work, let us 
pray that in our spirits their lives may be voluble, calling us 
upward and onward. 


There is none of us but feels prouder of his native land because 
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the august figure of Washington presided over its beginnings; no 
one but vows it a tenderer love because Lincoln poured out his 
blood for it; no one but must feel his devotion for his country 
renewed and kindled when he remembers how McKinley loved, 
revered, and served it, showed in his life how a citizen should live, 
and in his last hour taught us how a gentleman could die Joun 
Hay 


Here we have an excellent example of a clear, vigorous, 
logically organized argument—worth reading, rereading, 
and considering. 


Our War-Dest SETTLEMENTS” 


It is customary to disparage the judgment of Congress, but I 
want at the outset to call to your attention that Congress is 
sometimes right. If you were to ask any Congressman, regard- 
less of party, who of the 435 Members of the House is most 
worth listening to, the unvarying response would be to name the 
distinguished and eloquent gentleman whom you have just heard 
speak. In this, I am sure you will agree that Congress is right. 
The best argument that I know in justification of the war-debt 
settlements is that my good friend, Mr. Burton, is willing to 
defend them. It is a strong and very appealing argument. In 
fact, it is almost the only argument that seems to me to have 
great weight. 

I do not admit that our war with Germany was primarily an 
altruistic war. I do not admit that the credits extended to our 
partners in the war were in any way analogous to ordinary com- 
mercial debts. I do not admit that the settlements arranged by 
our Debt Funding Commission are generous, wise, or fair. It is 
unpleasant for me to differ with my friend on these matters, but 
that is what we are here for, and I must console myself with the 
thought that I should not have had the great privilege of being 
with you had we agreed. 


WAS IT AN ALTRUISTIC WAR? 


Some one has described our part in the war as an “amazing 
interlude.” It has interrupted but did not seriously alter the 
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course of our development. We were profoundly stirred at the 
time, but the intervening decade seems to have erased from the 
memories of many any clear idea of just what happened or just 
what it was all about. It is surprising how many people now 
appear to think that we entered the war in a spirit of knight- 
errantry. President Wilson, to be sure, encouraged that idea in 
some of the grandiloquent phrases that he used after our entrance 
when, trying to voice the aspirations not of the United States 
alone but of all the allied nations, he declared that it was “a war 
to end war” or a war “to make the world safe for democracy.” 
Curiously enough, most of those today who take a “hard-boiled” 
attitude on the debt question adhere to that visionary and I might 
say sentimental notion of why we entered the war. They tell us 
that “our entrance into the war was largely based on motives of 
altruism.” It was to save Belgium and France and Europe. 
That is what we went in for and that is what we achieved. And 
they think that the countries we so generously saved are very 
ungenerous not to recognize it, and not to leap for joy at the 
opportunity of paying us all that they and their children and 
grandchildren may be capable of paying during the next 62 years. 

This theory, however, does not tally with the actual course of 
events. As I recall it, when Belgium was invaded in 1914 in 
defiance of a solemn treaty, and scores of her towns were wan- 
tonly burned and hundreds and hundreds of her people were 
brutally massacred en bloc at Tamise, Andenne, Aerschot, 
Dinant, and numerous other places, our official spokesman said 
that it was of no concern whatever to us, and insisted on neu- 
trality, not merely in word and deed, but “even in thought.” And 
when in 1916 thousands and thousands of French and Belgian 
girls were cruelly separated from their families and deported we 
still considered it not of our concern, remained neutral in fact, 
and uttered not a word of protest. My recollection is that the 
severing of diplomatic relations in February, 1917, and the sub- 
sequent announcement of a state of war was not due to any 
regard on our part for the Allies, or because of any of the outrages 
that had been committed against them. It was not on behalf 
of Belgium or France or England or Italy. It was solely on behalf 
of our own United States. It was because after interminable 
warnings American merchant ships were being deliberately sunk, 
American property destroyed, American rights trampled upon, 
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American men, women, and children ruthlessly drowned, and 
finally because we had discovered the German Government in- 
citing an invasion from Mexico and promising that country 
Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona in case of victory. 

Our part in the war was not a philanthropy, not a reckless 
adventure for the sake of others. 


“For love of grace 
Lay not that flattering unction to your soul.” 


It was our war on our own behalf because of our own manifold 
and sufficient grievances. 


WERE OUR LOANS ORDINARY COMMERCIAL LOANS? 


The war became our war on the 6th of April, 1917. Let me try 
to recall to your fading memory what happened next. As Presi- 
dent Wilson had “kept us out of war,” so also he had kept us 
from making any preparations for its eventuality. When we 
suddenly found ourselves involved we also found ourselves power- 
less to fire a shot. We had no Army, and it was clear that a year, 
and even more, would elapse before we could take any substantial 
part in battle. Were we during all that time to remain mere 
spectators while the youth of France and Belgium and England 
and Italy drenched the earth with their blood in defense of what 
was our cause as well as their own? 

After being trampled under foot, and kicked and spat upon 
for two and a half years, when at last we had decided to defend 
our rights, were we still to wait for another 15 months before 
doing anything? No. There remained one way, and only one 
way, in which we could contribute immediately. We had no 
men ready to send, but God knows we had plenty of money and 
plenty of munitions, for we had been making munitions in vast 
quantities and selling them to the battling nations at tremendous 
prices for several years. We had iron, steel, copper, chemicals, 
shells, rifles, food, clothing, and almost everything our partners 
needed, except men. 

Within a week after our entrance a bill was introduced in 
Congress to make these things available to our partners. It 
authorized our National Treasury to extend to “the governments 
then engaged in war with the enemies of the United States” 
credits which they could use in purchasing these supplies from 
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American dealers and producers. Scarcely more than a fortnight 
had elapsed after our declaration before this bill had passed both 
Houses of Congress and become a law. It began with these 
significant words, “For the purpose of more effectually providing 
for the (our) national security and defense, and prosecuting the 
(our) war.” It made it possible for us to cooperate in the war 
with supplies, if we could not with men. 

It is, of course, a fact to which the debt collectors point with 
legal validity that these “credits” then granted to our partners 
were not described in the law as gifts or contributions or sub- 
sidies, but were technically in the form of loans. That is perfectly 
true, and no one can or will deny it. But if you will read the 
debate in Congress at the time, what was said by leaders in the 
Senate and House, men from East, West, North, and South, 
Republicans and Democrats alike, you will have unmistakable 
proof that the credits offered to the Allies in 1917 and 1918 were 
not regarded as ordinary loans, much less as investments. They 
were considered by practically all who spoke as America’s contri- 
bution to the prosecution of the war at a time when we were 
unable to participate in any other way. Not only was doubt 
expressed as to whether these loans would ever be repaid, but 
indifference was declared both by Democrats and Republicans 
as to their eventual repayment, and these declarations of indiffer- 
ence were never seriously challenged. 

Facing the necessity of instant action those in charge of the 
bill seem to have selected the form of a loan without deliberation, 
because it offered the easiest and quickest way to distribute our 
supplies among our several war partners where they were most 
needed. 

WHAT THE LOANS WERE USED FOR 


The bill being passed, the respective ambassadors of our asso- 
ciates gave receipts for the mammoth sums needed to purchase 
from American dealers and producers munitions and supplies at 
the prevailing war prices, but no bonds were issued, as would 
be customary with an ordinary commercial loan. In view of the 
great danger of the war being lost, no one at that time worried 
about whether the loans would ever be repaid or whether we 
would consider asking for their repayment. Monsieur Jusserand, 
the then French ambassador, who handled the credits extended 
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to his country, has written as follows concerning his dealings 
with our Treasury: 

“The amplest and most generous offers of funds were made 
us and we were told not to worry about the future. A movement 
had been set on foot in a truly noble spirit by the New York 
World for the presentation of $1,000,000,000 as a gift to France, 
and Ambassador Page was writing to his brother, ‘A gift of 
$1,000,000,000 to France will fix Franco-American history all 
right for several centuries. Push it through.’ 

“We were, however, advised, in such a way that we could not 
dissent, not to encourage the proposition, and were assured that 
we would have no cause for regret. Much more money, as much 
as we would ever need, would be at our disposal; we need not 
trouble about interest, and as for repayments they would be 
easily arranged in the future.” 

Fourteen long months passed after we declared war before our 
troops in any substantial numbers were engaged at the front, and 
I want you to note well that during that period between our 
declaration and our participation France alone lost 270,000 dead 
and nearly half a million wounded fighting what then were our 
battles as well as their own. 

I cannot tell you how many were lost during the same period by 
England, Belgium, and Italy, but it would seem safe to say that 
their aggregate losses must at least have equaled those of France. 
Think what that means. We were in the war all told for 19 
months before the guns ceased firing and during three-quarters of 
that time we only furnished materials while our partners furnished 
human lives. They sacrificed half a million lives, and a million 
wounded in holding the enemy back after we entered the war and 
before we could take any part in it. And now from the point 
of view of our erstwhile partners we are asking the survivors and 
their descendants to pay for the uniforms which these men wore 
and for the guns and ammunition which they used when they 
died or were mutilated on a battle front that was ours as well as 
theirs. Roland Dorgeles, a French veteran and a man of letters, 
whose book of war-time stories called the Croix de Bois many of 
you probably know, has expressed this thought in poignant words, 
“On the great book of debts,” he says, referring to us, “they have 
not forgotten a box of corned beef or a ton of coal, but they have 
not counted a drop of blood. Life is given, coal is sold.” 
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THE SETTLEMENTS 


And now we come to the drab story of the settlements and as 
the time is short we must concentrate our attention upon their 
essential features. 

Our Government made loans after the armistice to 18 or 19 
countries for varying reasons (some of which I have never been 
able to fathom’). We went so far as to lend to Nicaragua and 
even to one ex-enemy country—Austria. We need not discuss 
the settlements arranged with these countries. The terms in some 
cases were particularly generous—Austria, for example, having 
been given a complete moratorium for 20 years. Limited as we 
are for time, let us confine our attention to the settlements made 
with countries that were our active partners in the war and to 
which credits were extended while the war was going on, namely, 
to Belgium, France, Great Britain, and Italy (to name them 
alphabetically). Unfortunately time permits only the most rapid 
examination of these settlements. 

Take, first, the settlement with Belgium, the most innocent and 
the most complete of the war’s victims, toward whom our people 
would expect the greatest leniency. The United States had ex- 
tended to Belgium credits totaling $377,000,000, and the United 
States now asks Belgium to pay back not only every cent of the 
capital amount but $350,000,000 of interest in addition. The 
total that Belgium will be required to pay will be nearly double 
what she borrowed. But that is not all. There is a special fea- 
ture in the Belgian settlement to which I would particularly draw 
your attention. During the period before the armistice, when 
Belgium was under the Kaiser’s heel and her Government was in 
exile, Great Britain loaned to her more than $500,000,000, and 
France loaned to her more than $600,000,000; and though both 
Great Britain and France are in greater need of repayment than 
we are, they have not asked and never will ask Belgium to repay. 
The United States during this period loaned Belgium less than 
a third as much—$171,000,ooo—and President Wilson assured her 
representatives that we would never ask her to repay this loan. 
Yet, despite Mr. Wilson’s promise and notwithstanding that we 
are the richest country on the earth, the United States has the 
distinction of being the only country to demand repayment of 
such loans. You may be proud of that distinction, but I am not. 
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Mr. Burton will tell you that we forgave the interest on that 
part of Belgium’s debt, but in that half-hearted acknowledgment 
of President Wilson’s promise there is little ground for pride. 

Turn next to the nation that bore the heaviest agony of the 
war, on whose soil the armies of the world wrought destruction 
for four interminable years, whose towns and homes and farms 
we helped to destroy, the nation to which we owe our very 
existence. How did the debt commission deal with France? We 
had extended to France credits amounting altogether to $3,350,- 
000,000 and we are asking from France more than double that 
amount, roughly $6,850,000,000. We are to recover the principal 
of the loans, plus $3,500,000,000 of interest. 

Take Great Britain. The debt commission has been even 
more successful with her, for the United States is to get from 
Great Britain more than two and one-half times what she bor- 
rowed. We loaned Great Britain $4,277,000,000 and we are 
going to get back $11,106,000,000. 

To Italy we have been somewhat more generous, for we are 
only asking her to pay us what she borrowed with about $700,- 
000,000 additional. 


PRESENT VALUE 


I know what the debt collectors say, that we are not going to 
get the money back right away and that in ordinary business when 
men loan money they are entitled to interest, and to interest 
upon that interest, and to interest upon the interest upon that 
interest, and so on. And I know the statement issued by Mr. 
Mellon last summer in which, in order to allay criticism of. the 
debt settlements, instead of admitting that we were getting back 
all of the $10,000,000,000 that we loaned to the Allies, with an 
approximately equal amount added for interest, he endeavored 
to prove that we had really canceled 19% of the British debt, 
more than half of the French and Belgian debts, and 75% of 
the Italian debt. That was not an ingenuous statement. It 
gave a very false impression to the general public who are not 
in a position to analyze the basis of his calculation. Without 
tormenting you with a lot of figures, I can tell you, however, in 
fairly simple language by what method of computation he arrived 
at that result. He was estimating what he calls the “present 
value” of the settlements by discounting all of the payments to 
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be made during the next 62 years at 5 per cent reckoned semi- 
annually. But the law authorizing the loans never suggested that 
they should bear a rate of interest as high as 5 per cent. The 
rate of discount he used was purely arbitrary, and if Mr. Mellon, 
in making the calculation, had raised the rate of discount a little 
higher, he could have proved with equal logic that, although the 
Allies were paying us twice as much as they had borrowed, they 
were really paying us nothing at all, and that we had canceled 
all of their debts. 

While we are on the subject of “present value,” there is another 
very important consideration bearing upon the settlements which 
Mr. Mellon and the debt commission quite left out of the account. 
The dollars which we today are reclaiming are worth far more 
than the dollars which we loaned. A dollar, of course, is only a 
measure of value. It is worth what it will buy, and the dollar 
today is worth at least 50 per cent more measured in merchandise 
and materials than was the dollar of 1917 and 1918. 

The wheat which our allies bought with our loans sold for as 
high as $2.40 per bushel. Now it sells for less than $1.50. 
Freight for transporting that wheat from New York to Havre 
toward the end of the war cost from $60 to $75 per ton. Today 
it costs not half as much. Judging from the best price-index 
numbers available, our debtors in repaying the dollars they bor- 
rowed in war time will pay us the equivalent of half again as 
much merchandise as that which they then obtained. And what 
is even more significant, this tendency of the dollar to appreciate 
is apt to continue for years to come. The processes of deflation 
after the Civil War went on for 30 years. After the Napoleonic 
wars nearly 40 years elapsed before prices ceased to decline. 
Even with the decline in prices that has already occurred, for 
every dollar repaid we shall get 50 per cent more than we loaned, 
and if history repeats itself and prices continue to decline we 
shall reap a vastly greater profit. We are really asking our 
partners in the war not only to repay us what we placed at their 
disposal in the hours of common danger, when we were unable 
otherwise to do our part; we are asking them to repay us with 
interest, and in money that is already worth 50 per cent more 
than what they borrowed and that is likely to be worth still more 
before the settlements are completed. 
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But finally, even assuming that the debt settlements were fair 
and just—and I may say in passing that Congress asked the Debt 
Funding Commission to make such settlements as they believed 
to be “just” and never used that harsh phrase “capacity to pay” 
which was an invention of the commission itself, and which they, 
having invented, construed to cover the next three generations— 
even supposing the settlements to be just in terms of ordinary 
business, does it accord with the spirit or the traditions or the 
interest of the American people to pursue these settlements re- 
lentlessly for the long-drawn period of 62 years? Remembering 
the circumstances under which the obligations were contracted, 
remembering the purposes for which they were used, remembering 
that the world is trying to forget the Great War and its animosi- 
ties and to start afresh, remembering that we are the richest 
people that the sun ever shone upon and that our debtors are 
relatively poor, might we not without too much sacrifice find 
some way to relieve their children and their grandchildren of 
these war-time burdens, and so, without running any risk of the 
entanglements that cause so much fear in certain quarters, help 
along the recovery of a war-sick world?—A. Pratt ANDREW 


XVI 


THE AFTER-DINNER SPEECH 


Tue after-dinner speech, in the sense of its characterizing 
term, means a speech that is designed mainly to entertain, 
to promote good fellowship, to help in the enjoyment of some 
special occasion for personal greeting, or for taking note 
of some happy event. It is distinctly social. Character- 
istically, it is in a vein of pleasantry or humor. 

Though the speech is light in thought and style, yet it 
should have a theme or central idea and an orderly arrange- 
ment. The various parts should be rightly placed, the detail 
of style should be skillfully worked in, a definite point should 
be made at the close. 

The speaker, as a rule, had better not, in the way so 
often occurring, make a reference in the beginning to him- 
self, or at the very start tell a story. He may, of course, 
do the one or the other if he has been referred to by some 
former speaker, or if some foregoing remark or incident 
really suggests a story that is at once pertinent. He had 
better try for something more original than the frequently 
heard, “TI feel like the man who... . ,” or, “When I was 
asked to speak to you this evening, I felt like the man 
who .... ,” and so forth. A story or anecdote is best 
when it appears to have so real a connection with some part 
of the speech that it seems to come inevitably or unbidden. 
At times a speaker will frankly state that he has a story, 
and will tell it for the story’s sake. This lack of pretense 
is rather pleasing. 

The whole tone of this sort of speech should be genial. 
The voice itself will suggest a spirit of humor. Humor will, 
of course, differ in its kind. In one case it will be jovial, 
droll, unctious; in another gay and brilliant; in another a 
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so-called dry humor, with an assumed gravity; again, it 
may be keenly facetious, or verge on the cutting, but better 
if not too sharp. The language, the style of the speech, is 
largely determined by the occasion and the audience. The 
closing usually comes around to some reference to the person 
or the occasion honored, with probably some touch of seri- 
ousness or sentiment. 


EXAMPLES OF THE AFTER-DINNER SPEECH’ 


We have from Minot J. Savage some comment on the 
platform manner of Artemus Ward, whose humor was of 
the quiet, droll, serious-faced sort, rather than the animated 
or brilliant: 


He had everything written, for his jokes were carefully elab- 
orated. His manner was quiet, hesitating, and deprecatory. 
When Ingersoll is going to perpetrate a witicism you can see it 
rising in his face like the flush that precedes the appearance of 
a full moon. But Artemus never smiled; and while the audience 
was in a roar, he would look up with a sort of wistful glance of 
innocent inquiry, as if he wondered what it was all about. And 
the most exquisite thing about his fun was the appearance of an 
artless lack of intention in saying the most incongruous and 
comical things. It was wit, almost pure wit. His comicalities 
were composed of almost pure fancy, out of his own head; and 
not the picturing of droll scenes from the street. So it not in- 
frequently occurred that those of his audience who would have 
haw-hawed at a clown did not quite catch his flitting fancies 
that were as delicate and as elusive as the texture and colors of 
a soap-bubble. 

He spoke of wealth and its perils, saying: “How often do 
sudden fortunes ruin young men!” Then, with a musing, far- 
away look in his face, he added, “I should like to be ruined.” 

So he went through his lecture from beginning to end as though 
he were an innocent and artless teacher of trite truisms and 
commonplaces who only accidentally stumbled on these incon- 
gruous things, which surprised him as much as they did anybody 


1 Several volumes of after-dinner speeches are found in Modern Eloquence, 
H. F. de Bower, New York. 
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else. When one of his witticisms exploded and the audience with 
it, he appeared to be looking around for the cause, as anxiously 
as a man who steps on a boy’s torpedo and feels it go off under 
his foot. 


The habit of reading humorous literature and practice in 
the effective telling of stories will serve, as in the cultivation 
of other faculties, to make one ready and happy in this kind 
of speaking. 

In the following speech by Mark Twain,’ notice how, 
when the speaker has had his fun about New England 
weather, he gives a gracious touch at the close in compli- 
ment to its charm. Thus he lessens any disparaging effect 
and makes the final impression very pleasing. 


NEw ENGLAND WEATHER 


Gentlemen: I reverently believe that the Maker who made 
us all makes everything in New England—but the weather. I 
don’t know who makes that, but I think it must be raw appren- 
tices in the Weather Clerk’s factory, who experiment and learn 
how in New England for board and clothes, and then are pro- 
moted to make weather for countries that require a good article 
and will take their custom elsewhere if they don’t get it. There 
is a sumptuous variety about the New England weather that 
compels the stranger’s admiration—and regret. The weather is 
always doing something there; always attending strictly to busi- 
ness; always getting up new designs and trying them on the 
people to see how they will go. But it gets through more 
business in spring than in any other season. In the spring I have 
counted one hundred and thirty-six different kinds of weather 
inside of four and twenty hours. It was I that made the fame 
and fortune of that man that had that marvelous collection of 
weather on exhibition at the Centennial that so astonished the 
foreigners. He was going to travel all over the world and get 
specimens from all the climes. I said, “Don’t you do it; you 
come to New England on a favorable spring day.” I told him 
what we could do, in the way of style, variety, and quantity. 


? Writings of Mark Twain are published by Harper and Brothers, New 
York. 
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Well, he came, and he made his collection in four days. As to 
variety—why, he confessed that he got hundreds of kinds of 
weather that he had never heard of before. And as to quantity— 
well, after he had picked out and discarded all that was blemished 
in any way, he not only had weather enough, but weather to 
spare; weather to hire out; weather to sell, to deposit; weather 
to invest; weather to give to the poor. 

Now, as to the size of the weather in New England—length- 
ways, I mean. It is utterly disproportioned to the size of that 
little country. Half the time, when it is packed as full as it 
can stick, you will see that New England weather sticking out 
beyond the edges and projecting around hundred and hundreds 
of miles over the neighboring states. She can’t hold a tenth part 
of her weather. You can see cracks all about, where she has 
strained herself trying to do it. 

Mind, in this speech I have been trying merely to do honor to 
the New England weather; no language could do it justice. But 
after all, there are at least one or two things about that weather, 
(or, if you please, effects produced by it) which we residents 
would not like to part with. If we had not our bewitching autumn 
foliage, we should still have to credit the weather with one 
feature which compensates for all its bullying vagaries—the ice 
storm—when a leafless tree is clothed with ice from the bottom 
to the top—ice that is as bright and clear as crystal; every bough 
and twig is strung with ice beads, frozen dewdrops, and the 
whole tree sparkles, cold and white, like the Shah of Persia’s 
diamond plume. Then the wind waves the branches, and the 
sun comes out and turns all those myriads of beads and drops to 
prisms, that glow and hum and flash with all manner of colored 
fires, which change and change again, with inconceivable rapidity, 
from blue to red, from red to green, and green to gold; the tree 
becomes a sparkling fountain, a very explosion of dazzling jewels; 
and it stands there, the acme, the climax, the supremest possi- 
bility in art or nature of bewildering, intoxicating, intolerable 
magnificence! One cannot make the words too strong. 

Month after month I lay up hate and grudge against the New 
England weather; but when the ice storm comes at last, I say, 
“There, I forgive you now; the books are square between us; 
you don’t owe me a cent; go and sin some more; your little 
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faults and foibles count for nothing; you are the most enchanting 
weather in the world!” —Markx Twain 


The admirable after-dinner speech that follows is a model 
in its kind. It was given at a dinner of Yale graduates, 
in compliment to undergraduates for athletic victories. It 
opens with an attractive allusion, seemingly remote but 
pertinently applied. Its thought and style, with classical, 
literary, and historic references, are suited to an audience 
of university men. It has humor and grace. Its close 
looks back to its opening, and is directed to those in whose 
honor the dinner is given. 


To ATHLETIC VICTORS 


On Boston Common, under the shadow of the State House and 
within the atmosphere of Harvard University, there is an in- 
scription on a column, in honor of those who, on land and sea, 
maintained the cause of their country during four years of civil 
war. The visitor approaches it with respect and reverently un- 
covers as he reads. 

With similar high emotions we, as citizens of the world of 
letters, and acknowledging particular allegiance to the province 
thereof founded by Elihu Yale, are assembled to pour libations, to 
partake of a sacrificial feast, and to crown with honors and with 
bays those who, on land and sea, with unparalleled courage and 
devotion, have borne their flag to victory in desperate en- 
counters. 


Peace hath her victories no less renowned than war. 

On large fields of strife, the record of success like that which 
we are called upon to commemorate would give the victors a 
high place in history and liken their country to ancient Thebes— 

“Which spread her conquest o’er a thousand states, 
And poured her heroes through a hundred gates.” 


There are many reasons why Yale men win. One is that which 
was stated by Lord Beaconsfield, “The secret of success is con- 
stancy of purpose.” That alone sufficiently accounts for it. 

We are here present in no vain spirit of boasting, though if 
our right to exalt ourselves were questioned, we might reply in 
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the words of the American girl who was shown some cannon at 
Woolwich Arsenal, the sergeant in charge remarking, “You know, 
we took them from you at Bunker Hill.” “Yes,” she replied, “I 
see you’ve got the cannon, but I guess we’ve got the hill.” 

We come rather in a spirit of true modesty to recognize the 
plaudits of an admiring world, to tell you how they were won. 
It was said in the days of Athenian pride and glory that it was 
easier to find a god in Athens than a man. We must be careful 
in these days of admiration of athletic effort that no such impu- 
tation is laid upon us, and that the deification of the human form 
divine is not carried to extremes. 

It is a curious coincidence that a love of the classics and pro- 
ficiency in intellectual pursuits should coexist with admiration 
for physical perfection and with athletic superiority during all 
the centuries of which the history is written. The youth who 
lisped in Attic numbers and was brought up on the language we 
now so painfully and imperfectly acquire, who was. lulled to sleep 
by songs of Aeschylus and Sophocles, who discussed philosophy 
in the porches of Plato, Aristotle, and Epicurus, was a more ac- 
complished classical scholar than the most learned pundit of 
modern times, and was a model of manly beauty, yet he would 
have died to win the wreath of parsley at the Olympian games, 
which all esteemed an immortal prize. While, in our time, to be 
the winning crew on the Isis, the Cam, the English or American 
Thames, is equal in honor and influence to the position of senior 
wrangler, valedictorian, or Deforest prize man. 

The man who wins the world’s honors today must not be over- 
trained mentally or physically; not as John Randolph said of the 
soil of Virginia, “poor by nature and ruined by cultivation,” 
hollow-chested, convex in back, imperfect in sight, shuffling in 
gait, and flabby in muscle. The work of such a man will be 
musty like his closet, narrow as the groove he moves in, tinctured 
with the peculiarities that border on insanity, and out of tune 
with nature. 

No man can work in the world unless he knows it, struggles 
with it and becomes a part of it, and the statement of the Eng- 
lish statesman that the undergraduate of Oxford or Cambridge 
who had the best stomach, the hardest muscles, and the greatest 
ambition would be the future Lord Chancellor of England, had 
a solid basis of truth. 
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Gentlemen of the bat, the oar, the racquet, the cinder path, and 
the leathern sphere, never were conquerors more welcome guests, 
in palace or in hall, at the tables of their friends than you are 
here. 

You come with your laurels fresh from the fields you have won, 
to receive the praise which is your due and which we so gladly 
bestow. Your self-denial, devotion, skill, and courage have 
brought honor to your University, and for it we honor you. 
—Henry E,. HowLanp 


“The Babies,” by Mark Twain, has been regarded as 
well-nigh perfect in its form. Given at a dinner in honor of 
General Grant, it was addressed to an audience largely made 
up of soldiers. In its terms, its references and metaphors, 
its constant suggestion of soldiering, it was doubly humorous 
to that audience. Its final humorously graceful compliment 
to the distinguished guest made a most fitting and pleasing 
conclusion. 


THE BaBIES 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: “The Babies.” Now, that’s 
something like. We haven’t all had the good fortune to be ladies; 
we have not all been generals, or poets, or statesmen; but when 
the toast works down to the babies, we stand on common ground 
—for we’ve all been babies. It is a shame that for a thousand 
years the world’s banquets have utterly ignored the baby, as if 
he didn’t amount to anything! If you, gentlemen, will stop and 
think a minute—if you will go back fifty or a hundred years, to 
your early married life, and recontemplate your first baby—you 
will remember that he amounted to a good deal—and even some- 
thing over. 

You soldiers all know that when that little fellow arrived at 
family headquarters, you had to hand in your resignation. He 
took entire command. You became his lackey, his mere body- 
guard; and you had to stand around. He was not a commander 
who made allowance for the time, distance, weather, or anything 
else. You had to execute his order whether it was possible or 
not, and the order was the double-quick. He treated you with 
every sort of insolence and disrespect, and the bravest of you did 
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not dare to saya word. You could face the death-storm of Donel- 
son and Vicksburg and give back blow for blow, but when he 
clawed your whiskers and pulled your hair, and twisted your nose, 
you had to take it. When the thunders of war sounded in your 
ears, you set your faces towards the batteries and advanced with 
steady tread; but when he turned on the terrors of his war-whoop 
you advanced in—the other direction, and mighty glad of the 
chance, too. When he called for soothing syrup, did you venture 
to throw out any remarks about certain services unbecoming to 
an officer and a gentleman? No; you got up and got it! If he 
ordered his pap bottle, and it wasn’t warm, did you talk back? 
Not you; you went to work and warmed it. You even descended 
so far in your menial office as to take a suck at that warm, 
insipid stuff yourself, to see if it was right!—three parts water 
to one of milk, a touch of sugar to modify the colic, and a drop 
of peppermint to kill those immortal hiccoughs. I can taste 
that stuff yet! 

And how many things you learned as you went along! Senti- 
mental young folks still take stock in that beautiful old saying, 
that when baby smiles in his sleep it is because the angels are 
whispering to him. Very pretty, but “too thin’—simply wind 
on the stomach, my friends. If the baby proposed to take a walk 
at his usual hour—half-past two in the morning—didn’t you rise 
up promptly and remark (with a mental attitude which wouldn’t 
improve a Sunday school much) that that was the very thing you 
were about to propose yourself? Oh, you were under good dis- 
cipline. And so you went fluttering up and down the room in 
your “undress uniform”; you not only prattled undignified baby- 
talk, but even tuned up your martial voices and tried to sing 
“Rock-a-Bye Baby on the Tree-top,” for instance. What a spec- 
tacle for an Army of the Tennessee! And what an affliction for 
the neighbors, too, for it isn’t everybody within a mile around 
that likes military music at three o’clock in the morning. And 
when you had been keeping this thing up two or three hours, and 
your little velvet-head intimated that nothing suited him like ex- 
ercise and noise, and proposed to fight it out on that line if it 
took all night—“Go on.” What did you do? ‘You simply went 
on till you dropped in the last ditch! 

I like the idea that a baby doesn’t amount to anything! Why, 
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one baby is just a house and a front yard full by itself; one 
baby can furnish more business than you and your whole in- 
terior department can attend to; he is enterprising, irrepressible, 
brimful of lawless activities. Do what you please, you can’t 
make him stay on the reservation. Sufficient unto the day is 
one baby. As long as you are in your right mind, don’t ever 
pray for twins. Twins amount to a permanent riot; and there 
ain’t any real difference between triplets and insurrections. 

Among the three or four million cradles now rocking in the 
land there are some which this nation would preserve for ages 
as sacred things, if we could know which ones they are. For in 
one of these cradles the unconscious Farragut of the future is at 
this moment teething. Think of it! and putting a word of dead 
earnest, unarticulated, but justifiable, profanity over it, too; in 
another, the future renowned astronomer is blinking at the shin- 
ing Milky Way with but a languid interest, poor little chap, and 
wondering what has become of that other one they call the wet- 
nurse; in another, the future great historian is lying, and doubt- 
less he will continue to lie until his earthly mission is ended; in 
another, the future president is busying himself with no pro- 
founder problem of state than what the mischief has become of 
his hair so early; and in a mighty array of other cradles there 
are now sixty thousand future office-seekers getting ready to 
furnish him occasion to grapple with that same old problem a 
second time! And in still one more cradle, somewhere under the 
flag, the future illustrious commander-in-chief of the American 
armies is so little burdened with his approaching grandeurs and 
responsibilities as to be giving his whole strategic mind, at this 
moment, to trying to find out some way to get his own big toe 
into his mouth, an achievement to which (meaning no disrespect) 
the illustrious guest of this evening also turned his attention 
some fifty-six years ago! And if the child is but the prophecy 
of the man, there are mighty few will doubt that he succeeded. 
~—-Mark TWaIn 


Tue MIssION oF CULTURE 


When you talk to us about “culture,” that is rather a dangerous 
word. I am always a little afraid of the word “culture.” I recol- 
lect the very brightest squib that I read in the late election cam- 
paign—and as the President says, gentlemen, I am going to respect 
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the proprieties of the occasion. It was sent to one of the journals 
from the Western Reserve; and the writer, who, if I have rightly 
guessed his name, is one of the most brilliant of our younger 
poets, was descanting on the Chinook vocabulary, in which a 
Chinook calls an Englishman a Chinchog to this day, in memory 
of King George. And this writer says that when they have a 
young chief whose war-paint is very perfect, whose blanket is 
thoroughly embroidered, whose leggins are tied up with exactly 
the right colors, and who has the right kind of star upon his fore- 
head and cheeks, but who never took a scalp, never fired an arrow, 
and never smelled powder, but was always found at home in the 
lodges whenever there was anything that scented of war—he says 
the Chinooks called that man by the name of “Boston Cultus.” 
Well, now, gentlemen, what are you laughing at? Why do you 
laugh? Some of you had Boston fathers, and more of you had 
Boston mothers. Why do you laugh? Ah! you have seen these 
people, as I have seen them, as everybody has seen them—people 
who sat in Parker’s and discussed every movement of the cam- 
paign in the late war, and told us it was all wrong, that we were 
going to the bad, but who never shouldered a musket. They are 
people who tell us that the emigration, that the Pope of Rome, 
or the German element, or the Irish element is going to play the 
dogs with our social system, and yet they never met an emigrant 
on the wharf or had a word of comfort to say to a foreigner. We 
have those people in Boston. You may not have them, and I 
am very glad if you have not; but if you are so fortunate, it is 
the only place on God’s earth where I have not found such people. 
But there is another kind of culture which began even before 
there was any Boston—for there was such a day as that. There 
were ten years in the history of this world, ten long years, too, 
before Boston existed, and those are the years between Plymouth 
Rock and the day when some unfortunate men, not able to get 
to Plymouth Rock, stopped and founded that city. This early 
culture is a culture not of the schoolhouse, or of the tract, but a 
culture as well of the church, of history, of the town-meeting, 
as John Adams says: that nobler culture to which my friend on 
the right has alluded when he says that it is born of the Spirit 
of God—the culture which has made New England, which is born 
of God, and which it is our mission to carry over the world. 
—Epwarp EVERETT HALE 
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Our ANCESTORS AND OURSELVES 


Fellow-Members of the New England Society:—It is my agree- 
able duty to receive this weary, way-worn band of Pilgrims upon 
the occasion of their 279th landing upon these bleak and arid 
shores, and, like Samoset on the occasion of your first arrival, to 
welcome you to the scanty fare and the privations and sufferings 
that are incident to this ledge of the old Plymouth Rock. 

The traditions of the early entertainment of Massasoit and his 
watriors at Plymouth, lasting several days to cement a friendship 
which was never broken, when heavy drafts were made upon the 
little stock of New England rum, imported Hollands, bear’s meat 
and Indian corn, have here been renewed to such an extent that, 
like them, we doubtless feel that the “earth is ours and the full- 
ness thereof.” Though, if Plymouth Rock and the Waldorf- 
Astoria are synonymous terms for fullness, we should think that 
the latter was the more synonymous of the two. The surround- 
ings of the two occasions may differ—velvet carpets, groaning 
tables, genial temperature, and electric lights are an excellent sub- 
stitute for log floors, a restricted larder, the icy chill, and the 
winter stars. The grim, stern Pilgrim, with the austere face and 
peaked hat, and the lean, wild, loping Indian are here supplanted 
by a company whose well-rounded figures and genial faces reflect 
the assurance of the possession of sky-scraping buildings, pipe 
lines, through lines, warehouses, well-stuffed deposit vaults, and 
comfortable bank accounts, upon whom smile from the boxes the 
blessings which, like those of Providence, come from above and 
cause us to echo the sentiment unconsciously expressed by the 
lady who was distributing tracts in the streets of London. She 
handed one to a cabman; he glanced at it, handed it back, touched 
his hat and politely said: “Thank you, lady, I am a married 
man.” She looked nervously at the title, which was “Abide with 
me,” and hurriedly departed. Under this inspiration we agree 
with the proverb of the Eastern sage: “To be constant in love 
to one is good; to be constant to many is great.’”’ But we must 
remember, while the critical eyes of our households are upon us, 
that our halos will never be too small for our heads. 

Under these favoring conditions we celebrate the glories of our 
ancestors, the unparalleled results of their achievements, and our- 
selves. I hope you will find that the only defect in my perfunc- 
tory remarks as the presiding officer will be their brevity. 
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But with this array of speakers before you, full of unwonted 
possibilities, you will not wonder if I feel like the undertaker in 
Sixth Avenue who displayed a sign in his window: “It is a 
pleasure to show goods.” 

But seriously speaking, we abate in no degree the claim that 
the best traditions of our forefathers have not degenerated in 
these modern days. Our hearts beat with a quicker throb at the 
recollection of the achievements of these last pregnant years; the 
eye lights with enthusiasm at the sight of the flag whose fluttering 
folds have witnessed such scenes of danger and inspired such 
daring deeds, and our voices shout in unison of acclaim the 
achievements of what a wondering African called “the angry 
Saxon race.”—H. E. How.Lanp 


WITH Brarns, Sir! 


Gentlemen:—I can assure you that when I received your invita- 
tion, having heard so much of the literary, artistic and social 
amenities of your famous Club, I resembled in feelings, not in 
feature, the beautiful bride of Burleigh, when— 


“A trouble weighed upon her, 

And perplexed her, night and morn, 
With the burthen of an honor 

Unto which she was not born.” 


I could have quoted the words of the mate in Hood’s “Up the 
Rhine,” when during a storm at sea a titled lady sent for him, 
and asked him if he could swim. “Yes, my lady,” says he, “like 
a duck.” “That being the case,” says she, “I shall condescend to 
lay hold of your arm all night.” “Too great an honor for the 
likes of me,” says the mate. 

Even when I came into this building—though I am not a shy 
man, having been educated at Brazenose College, and preposter- 
ously flattered throughout my life, most probably on account of 
my size—I had not lost this sense of unworthiness; but your 
gracious reception has not only reassured me, but has induced the 
delicious hallucination, that, at some period forgotten, in some 
unconscious condition, I have said something or done something, 
or written something, which really deserved your approbation. 
To be serious, I am, of course, aware why this great privilege 
has been conferred upon me. It is because you have associated 
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me with those great men with whom I was in happy intercourse, 
that you have made my heart glad tonight. 

It has ever been my ambition to blend my life, as the great 
painter does his colors, “with brains, sir”; and I venture to think 
that such a yearning is a magnificent proof that we are not wholly 
destitute of this article, as when the poor wounded soldier ex- 
claimed, on hearing the doctor say tuat he could see his brains: 
“Oh, please write home and tell father, for he has always said 
I never had any.” But be that as it may, my appreciation of my 
superiors has evoked from them a marvelous sympathy, has led 
to the formation of very precious friendships, and has been my 
elevator unto the higher abodes of brightness and freshness, as 
it is tonight. é 

Yes, my brothers, it is delightful to dwell “with brains, sir,” 
condensed in books in that glorious world, a library—a world 
which we can traverse without being sick at sea or footsore on 
land; in which we can reach heights of science without leaving 
our easy-chair, hear the nightingales, the poets, with no risk of 
catarrh, survey the great battlefields of the world unscathed; a 
world in which we are surrounded by those who, whatever their 
temporal rank may have been, are its true kings and real nobility, 
and which places within our reach a wealth more precious than 
rubies, “for all things thou canst desire are not to be compared 
with it.” In this happy world I met Washington Irving, Fenimore 
Cooper, Hawthorne, Willis, Longfellow, Whittier, and all your 
great American authors, historical, poetical, pathetic, humorous; 
and ever since I have rejoiced to hold converse with them. 
Nevertheless, it is with our living companions, with our fellow- 
men who love books as we do, that this fruition is complete, and 
so it comes to pass in the words of one whose name I speak with 
a full heart, Oliver Wendell Holmes, that “a dinner-table made 
up of such materials as this is the last triumph of civilization 
over barbarism.” 

We feel as our witty Bishop (afterward Archbishop) Magee 
described himself, when he said: “I am just now in such a sweet, 
genial disposition, that even a curate might play with me.” We 
are bold to state with Artemus Ward, of his regiment composed 
exclusively of major-generals, that “we will rest muskets with 
anybody.” 
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“Linger, I cried, O radiant Time, thy pow’r 
Hath nothing else to give; life is complete, 

Let but the happy present, hour by hour, 
Itself remember and itself repeat.” 


And yet one more quotation we are glad to make, wherewith 
to make some amends for the stupidity of him who quotes lines 
most appropriate, by Tennyson, from the “Lotus-Eaters,” and 
repeated by one who has just crossed the Atlantic: — 


“We have had enough of action, and of motion we, 

Rolled to starboard, rolled to larboard, when the 
surge was seething free. 

Where the wallowing monster spouted his foam- 
fountains in the sea. 

Let us swear an oath, and keep it with an equal mind, 

In the hollow Lotos-land to live and lie reclined 

On the hills, like gods together, careless of mankind.” 


Now, gentlemen, let me give, ‘evermore thanks, the exchequer 
of the poor.”—S. R. Hote 


EXAMPLES OF THE ANECDOTE® 


Good illustrative anecdotes and other form of humor are 
said to take the place today of earlier-time eloquence. They 
serve, like eloquence, as an emotional relief from close at- 
tention to dry fact. Acquire readiness in humor. 


Hundreds of fortunes that have been ascribed to the industry 
of men bear upon them the mark of a wife’s hand. Bergham, the 
artist, was as lazy as he was talented. His studio was over the 
room where his wife sat. Every few minutes, all day long, to 
keep her husband from idleness, Mrs. Bergham would take a stick 
and thump up against the ceiling, and her husband would answer 
by stamping on the floor, the signal that he was wide-awake and 
busy. One-half of the industry and punctuality that you witness 
every day in places of business is merely the result of Mrs. Berg- 
ham’s stick thumping against the ceiling. But woe to the man 
who has an experience anything like that of the afflicted man 
who said that he had during his life three wives—the first was 


3Numerous anecdotes are found in one of the volumes of Modern 
Eloquence, H. F. de Bower, New York, publisher. 
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very rich, the second very handsome, and the third of outrageous 
temper. “So,” says he, “I have had ‘the world, the flesh, and 
the devil’.” 


The people themselves are the sources of strong language; and 
Emerson himself, the most refined of scholars, points out that if 
you want a vigorous vocabulary you must not go to the clubs 
and universities, but you must go to the men around the anvil, 
the shoemakers on their benches, and the gossips in the village 
shops. They make the words, they make them strongly—their 
words go like bullets to the mark. Once in my native town in 
my youth, when we had put in a highly educated college graduate 
for mayor, there occurred a large fire in the outskirts of town. 
At the ringing of the bells the mayor took his gold-headed cane 
and walked in the direction of the fire. People were running 
across his way and were busy in their efforts to put out the flames. 
There was one man running with a fire-bucket in his hands, and 
as the mayor stood resting with his hands upon his cane he ac- 
costed the man and said: “Can you inform me as to the probable 
origin of this alarming conflagration?” “Sot, I guess,” replied 
the man, and ran on with his fire-bucket. That is where language 
comes from; that is the vigor of language-—T. W. HiccInson 


There used to be a time when campaign speakers were inter- 
rupted now and then, and the interruptions were frequently of 
the character which greatly confused the orator. 

I have had a few interruptions myself which confused me 
greatly. I remember one by a man at Auburn, Indiana, in the 
campaign of 1884, at a time when political excitement was very 
high. I was invited to speak there, and they had a torchlight 
procession of two hundred women belonging to the best families 
of DeKalb County. On that occasion I was speaking away the 
best I could, and a man directly in front of me said that I was a 
liar. He had a very loud voice. That was not all he said. There 
was a sulphurous adjective prefixed to the word “liar.” I had 
not said anything of any consequence to call out anything of that 
kind, as I supposed. I hardly knew what kind of a retort to 
make, There wasn’t much room for argument about it, he seemed 
so positive. I could not say that I would see him after the meet- 
ing was over, because he was a very large man. But I was extri- 
cated from the dilemma by five or six of the stalwart sons of 
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DeKalb County seizing that man and throwing him bodily over 
the fence surrounding the place where the meeting was held. The 
meeting then proceeded. I understood afterwards he was going 
to sue the Democratic party on account of the assault perpetrated 
on him on that occasion. Of course he thought he was provoked, 
I assume, in making the charge he made against me, but the suit 
was never brought for the reason that after the election was over 
there were no assets of the Democratic party anywhere to be 
found.—_James M. Breck 


Artists are a little luckier than politicians. It is taken for 
granted, by the great public, that they must be immoral, being 
artists, and their immoralities are not therefore discussed with 
the same relish. Instead, it is merely asserted that they are mad, 
a statement which does no harm to anybody. 

I wish I could meet these mad artists. Time and again I have 
been disappointed, and found, instead of straws in the hair, bril- 
liantine, and instead of a foaming youth, lips pursed in eminently 
sane and complacent judgment on mankind. 

Even when there is some apparent foundation for the stories, 
they are always grossly exaggerated. Pachmann, for example. 
The most astounding tales are constantly narrated about this 
great little man, how he crawls under the piano in a gibbering 
search for Chopin, how he is taken from a padded cell and led 
to the piano by a keeper. Nonsense—or so I judged when, not 
long before leaving London, I had the pleasure of meeting him. 

I had not seen Pachmann since, as a small and evil child, I had 
once untied his bootlaces under my aunt’s piano, on which he 
used often to perform. His behavior on that occasion might 
possibly have strengthened the mad legend, but on our second 
meeting, though one realized his behavior was a little odd, no- 
body but a fool would have thought him mad. Nobody but a 
fool, indeed, would have failed to be absolutely charmed by his 
dainty little mannerisms. He danced round the room like some 
grey-haired Puck, waving his long white fingers on which glittered 
two beautiful diamond rings. He was always talking nineteen 
to the dozen, and never finished a sentence. Words seemed too 
clumsy for him and he would flick his fingers to convey the sense 
he wanted. 

How we laughed and talked! He turned everything to music, 
even his wine. He held up a glass of champagne to the light, 
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pointing at it and saying—‘“Bubbles! Golden sparkling bubbles! 
I show you.” And before one could rise to stop him, he had 
rushed into the darkness of the next room, seated himself at the 
piano, and played, with magical perfection, a shimmering treble 
passage from Chopin’s “Third Scherzo.” After which the cham- 
pagne tasted quite flat. 

He told me, after dinner, about one of his early love affairs, 
in Poland. 

“Tt was at—” (some unpronounceable place) he said. “There 
was, in the same house as myself, a plump and lovely maiden, oh, 
so beautiful! I fell in love with her a great deal, and one day 
I arrange a rendezvous. But I forget all about the rendezvous, 
because I discover a cupboard in which the lady of the house 
keeps a beautiful collection of jams—I eat the jams and I forget 
my Louisa. Soon Louisa, she comes into the room and says— 
‘For why have you jilted me? Do you not love me any more?’ 
I take out a plum, and I eat it, and I look at her, and I say, 
‘I love you, Louisa. But I love the jams still better.’ ”»—BEv- 
ERLEY NICHOLS* 


Britt NYE AND A JOKE 


As a humorist, dear old Bill Nye was in a class by himself. 
There may have been greater humorists, such as Mark Twain; 
more polished humorists, such as Oliver Wendell Holmes; more 
versatile humorists, such as George Ade; wittier humorists, such 
as Dooley, but none of them have trespassed on Bill Nye’s field 
and he trespassed on none of theirs. Whatever he was, he was 
himself, with the Bill Nye brand blown in the bottle. 

Those who knew him personally knew him for one of the gen- 
tlest, quaintest, warmest-hearted of mortals, and without a par- 
ticle of conceit or assumption over the remarkable success which 
came to him during his life. Yet, in a way he has failed of the 
highest success. His books are little read today, though their 
humor is as bubbling as ever, and even some of his best stories 
are forgotten. That is, people have forgotten that Nye told them. 
They reappear from time to time in a slightly different form and 
credited to others, 

For example, Justice Brewer, of the Supreme Bench, is acquir- 

*From Twenty-Five, George H. Doran Company, New York, publishers. 
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ing world-wide fame as a humorist. Here is his title to fame, as 
given in the press dispatches: 

“Yale men, everywhere, are polite,” said Justice Brewer, “but 
Secretary Taft i is the most polite man I ever saw in my life. Why, 
the other day I was in a street car with him and he got up and 
gave his seat to three women.” 

Scores of clippings based on this joke reach the War Dares 
ment every week. It has found its way into many languages, but 
the Germans seem to appreciate it most. Many of the German 
papers comment on the story at length and say that at last the 
Yankees seem to be developing real wit. 

And here is the story as originally told by the inimitable Bill, a 
dozen years ago, on the lecture platform: 

“Tt is frequently said that the Englishman has no sense of 
humor. This is a mistake. He has a sense of humor—if you give 
him time enough. A few years ago I was riding in one of those 
London ’busses, and the seats were completely filled, when a large 
lady appeared at the door, intent upon riding in the same ’bus. 
She was a large lady, as I have said; in fact, a very large lady, 
and nobody offered to get up. There was an embarrassing mo- 
ment, and then I thought that, as an American, I ought to set the 
example of politeness, so I spoke up and offered to be one of any 
three gentlemen who would give the lady a seat. 

“A year afterwards, I was again in London, and rode in the 
same ’bus at about the same time of day, and I noticed that one 
of the passengers eyed me with considerable attention. Finally 
he came over to me and said, ‘I beg your pardon, but didn’t I 
ride up with you in this same "bus about a year ago?’ I told him 
he did, and he continued, ‘Well, I have been thinking about a 
remark that you made at that time. Of course, I have been busy 
daytimes, but I have had my nights to myself, and I have given 
considerable thought to it, and I have about come to the conclu- 
sion that we didn’t understand the full meaning of your remark, 
because, I think, if we had, we should not have arisen in different 
parts of the ’bus!’ You see,” Nye concluded with his dry drawl, 
“the Englishman does understand a joke, if you give him time 
enough.” 

I hardly know what to say here, and I am somewhat in the 
position of a certain Methodist minister who was discussing with 
a Congregationalist the respective merits of written and extem- 
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poraneous discourses. The Congregational brother said that he 
felt so much more respect for himself and the world if he wrote 
his sermons. The Methodist said, “You write your sermons and 
put them away, and then the Devil comes along and looks them 
over, and strews objections to them in the minds of your par- 
ishioners; whereas when I get up to make an extemporaneous 
address, the Devil himself does not know what I am going to 
say.” 

And the subject you have assigned me here tonight, it is an 
ambiguous one. It is like the question which a farmer-fisherman 
put to one of our professors the other day. The man asked him, 
“You come from the college, don’t you?” and he said: “Yes.” 
The fisherman said: “Well, you know everything, don’t you?” 
He allowed he did not know everything, but that he made a spe- 
cialty of a few things. The fisherman said : “I have long wanted 
to find one of you learned men to ask a hard question of you.” 
“Well,” he said, “ask it; I will try and answer it.” “I have 
always wanted to know whether digging clams is fishing or agri- 
culture.” 

One of the most celebrated stories written by Mark Twain was 
called The Celebrated Jumping Frog of Calaveras County. The 
dedication of the book is worth quoting: “To John Smith whom 
I have often met in my travels about the world. I believe it is 
the custom for a person to whom a book is dedicated to buy a 
copy. If this custom shall be followed in the present instance, a 
princely affluence is about to burst upon the author.” After this 
came his Jnnocents Abroad, and the world recognized one of the 
greatest laughter-creators of all time. 

The last good thing I heard of Mark is of his having gone out 
one morning for a call on Mrs. Stowe. Now, he is not overcareful 
about his dress, and on his return his horrified wife discovered 
that he had been without any necktie. After properly “dressing 
him down,” as a good wife knows how, she got him into an 
apologetic frame of mind. Whereupon he wrote a humble letter 
to Mrs. Stowe and enclosed the necktie to complete the call. 

It was in a lecture that Mark first told the story of the meanest 
corporation that he ever heard of. A man was working for this 
company, drilling holes for blasting rock. He got to work on a 
place where there was a charge that had not gone off. So, as he 
sat quietly drilling away, an explosion occurred. He went up and 
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up till he didn’t look any bigger than a hat; then up and up till 
he didn’t look any bigger than a walnut; and then up and up till 
he went out of sight. Then he began to come down and down 
till he looked as big as a walnut; and then down and down till 
he looked as big as a hat; then down and down till he sat once 
more right in the place he had left, and went drilling as if noth- 
ing had happened. He was absent just sixteen minutes and forty- 
two seconds, and—the company was so mean they docked him for 
loss of time. 


While a man may be both humorist and anecdote-teller, it does 
not necessarily follow that because he is one he is also the other. 
The best anecdote-teller, pure and simple, who has been in 
Congress in the last ten years is Hon. W. Jasper Talbert, of South 
Carolina, who will probably be the next governor of the Palmetto 
State. He is a free trader of the Henry George sort. In order to 
illustrate his theory of the operation of the high protective tariff 
as it affects the different sections of the country, he told this story 
in a speech in the House: ‘Down in my district a boy went to 
mill for the first time, and did not understand the modus operandi. 
So when the miller took out the toll, the boy thought he had stolen 
it; but as it was a small matter he said nothing about it. When 
the miller took up the sack, poured all the rest of the corn into 
the hopper, and threw the sack on the floor, the little chap thought 
he had stolen that too, and he thought furthermore that it was 
high time for him to take his departure. Consequently he grabbed 
the empty sack and started home as fast as his legs could carry 
him. The miller, deeming the boy crazy, pursued him. The boy 
beat him in the race home, and fell down in the yard out of 
breath. His father ran out and said: ‘My son, what is the 
matter?’ Whereupon the boy replied: “That old fat rascal up 
at the mill stole all my corn and gave me an awful race for the 
sack!’ Now,” said Mr. Talbert, “that illustrates the working of 
the high protective tariff precisely. The tariff barons have been 
skinning the farmer for lo! these many years. They’ve gotten 
all our corn and now they are after the sack!’” 

Of course, every Representative must make his “maiden speech” 
in Congress—that is, if he intends to try the oratorical caper at 


5 This and the following anecdotes are told by the Honorable Champ 
Clark, in the tenth volume of Modern Eloquence. 
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all. Much depends on that effort. The congressional tyro feels 
that the eyes of the House, of his constituents, perhaps of the 
whole country and of posterity, are fixed upon him. Generally 
he is mistaken as to the number of eyes riveted upon him, but 
nevertheless he feels as he rises to say “Mr. Speaker” for the 
first time, that he is a sort of universal optical target, and so 
feeling he is liable to an attack of heart-failure or stage fright. 
Lucky the member who catches the ear of the House and of 
the country in delivering his “maiden speech.” He is not only 
lucky. He is scarce—almost as scarce as hens’ teeth. 

In due time Private John Allen delivered his “maiden speech” 
in Congress, proved to be one of the lucky ones, and took an 
instant secure hold on the auricular appendage of the House, 
which he held as long as he occupied his seat. The members re- 
garded Allen as a godsend—as a welcome and grateful relief 
from what the late lamented Mr. Mantalini would have denom- 
inated “the demnition horrid grind” of the congressional mill. 
John arose to make his “maiden speech” an obscure member. 

The river and harbor bill was up. John wanted to offer an 
amendment making an appropriation for the Tombigbee River. 
The chairman of the committee, Mr. Willis, of Kentucky, had 
promised him time and had then forgotten it. John asked 
unanimous consent to address the House, and Willis tried to help 
him get it, but some one objected, whereupon John, with tears 
in his voice and looking as doleful as a hired mourner at a funeral, 
said with melancholy accent, “Well, I would at least like to have 
permission to print some remarks in the ‘Record’ and insert 
‘laughter and applause’ in appropriate places.” That was his 
astonishing exordium. The palpable hit at one of the most 
common abuses of the House—“leave to print”—tickled the 
members greatly, and he secured the unanimous consent which 
he desired. He closed that speech with an amazing exhibition of 
assurance, which added to his fame more than the speech itself. 
He wound up by saying, “Now, Mr. Speaker, having fully an- 
swered all the arguments of my opponents, I will retire to the 
cloak-room for a few moments, to receive the congratulations of 
admiring friends’”—which set the House and galleries wild with 
delight. He did retire to the cloak-room, and did receive the 
congratulations of admiring friends—a performance which has 
been going on at frequent intervals ever since. 
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In joint discussions on the stump every weapon in the mental 
armory is brought into service. In that species of public speech 
wit and humor are invaluable and are most used—especially that 
sort known as repartee. By far the most memorable performance 
in that line was the series of debates between Abraham Lincoln 
and Stephen A. Douglas in 1858. The United States senatorship 
was the prize directly in sight, but both looked beyond that to 
the Presidency as their goal. In winning the senatorship Douglas 
lost the Presidency to Lincoln. Unlike in everything except am- 
bition, they were most equally matched, each being wondrously 
strong. They had known each other from early manhood and 
were on the friendliest footing; but they laid on and spared not, 
being none too particular about “hitting below the belt.” On 
one occasion Douglas sneeringly referred to the fact that he once 
saw Lincoln retailing whisky. ‘Yes,” replied Lincoln, “it is true 
that the first time I saw Judge Douglas I was selling whisky by 
the drink. I was on the inside of the bar and the Judge was on 
the outside: I busy selling, he busy buying’”—which is about as 
neat a retort as the annals of the stump afford—trich but not 
malicious. It perhaps had a greater effect on the audience than 
if Lincoln had spent an hour talking about temperance in general 
and his own temperance in particular. 

Allen V. Cockrell, a brilliant Washington litterateur, gives this 
felicitous account of how ex-Senator Edward O. Wolcott of 
Colorado once rescued himself from a ticklish position by a happy 
use of wit: “During his twelve years of senatorial service the 
Coloradoan has won for himself the honor of being about the 
most eloquent Republican in the Senate. In addition to his 
oratorical talent, he is wonderfully clever at campaign repartee. 
This gift was well demonstrated before he became nationally 
known, when he was sent to a southern state to advocate Repub- 
licanism. At a certain place he was politely informed that the 
‘rally’ would begin and end about the same time, and that not 
since 1883 had any Republican been permitted to finish a speech 
there. Wolcott was determined, however, and upon learning that 
the citizens, as a rule, were kind enough to permit the speakers 
to get out of town and fill their next appointment, he concluded 
to make his speech as billed. The chairman was instructed to 
dispense with the music and introduce him to the audience in as 
few words as possible. The advice was followed a little too 
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literally. He simply pointed at the audience and then at the 
speaker, and disappeared behind the scenes. 

“Wolcott began his speech at once, with one of his best stories. 
The audience was separated, the colored folk all being in the 
gallery and only white people below. In about five minutes 
Wolcott’s discretion was overcome by his Republicanism, and he 
made a pointed thrust at the opponent party, whereupon a body 
of young men in the center of the theater shouted in concert, 
‘Rats!’ Wolcott paused for a moment, and then, waving his 
hand at the gallery, said, ‘Waiter, come down and take the 
Chinamen’s orders!’ The effect was electrical and effectual. In 
laughingly referring to the incident afterward, the Senator said: 
‘You should have seen that dusky hillside of faces in the gallery 
break into ledges of pearl!’ ” 


